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From the New York Knickerbacker. 


I WILL LOVE THEE NO MORE. 


E will love thee no more, I have loved thee too long, 
Thou hast wasted a heart that was thine to its core, 
The ties I have striven to break were too strong, 
They are broken al last,—{ will love thee no more. 


Yet I pause for a moment,—yes, ere I erase 
That picture whose colours are laid in my heart, 
Let mecal!! back its beauties of soul, form, and face, 
‘And then fix ihe stern purpose that tears us apart. 


Ah! they need not the summons, already they seem 

No start from the canvass,—that form, and that brow, 
The same L have worshipped in many a dream, 

The same I must blot from my memory now. 


That dark hazeleye, in whose sweet circle dwells 
A witchery far beyond poetry’s dream, : 
Which, though keen as the eagle's, yet like the gazelle’s, 
Loves to melt into softness its brightness of beam. 


Those lips, whenec sweet words come more liquidly sweet, 
And so slowly, they seem as if wishing to smother 

In that prison of rubies whose ripe -portals meet, 
As if pouting and reddening to part from each other. 


That brow like a book, on whose white page is seen 
Pure thoughts and affections high purpose and soul; 
No dark lines where passions unholy have been, 
No waste where the lava hath but ceased to roll. 


A mind full of fancies as gentle as bright, : ; 
Whence, not bitter with sarcasm, but dazzling with wit, 
Even satire’s sharp arrow, when quivering for flight, 
I feel sure cannut wound, though "tis certain to hit. 


A heart, whose full chords are so tremblingly true 
To each finer emotion, that did I but try 

To grieve thee in jest, it would change thy cheeks’ hue, 
Send g sigh to thy lip, and a tear to thine eye. 


And a form in whose fulness and beauty of mould, 
The eye of the scuiptor would brighten to see 

The charms which were gathered from hundreds of old 
All blended in one, and all breathing in thee. 


The picture is finish’d—one kiss on that brow, 
One glance from those eyes could I aught but adore— 
Qne smile, one sweet word, one soft pressure, andnow 
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ed, opposed, and pursued by the maddened yeoman- 
ry of New Jersey. From this time forth, the mili- 
tia of that Colony redeemed its character, and under 
their favourite leader, Gen. Maxwell, did good ser- 
vice. ‘They never forgot or forgave the oppression 
or the oppressor, and needed no other incentive to 
bring them into the field—thus teaching the invaders 
a lesson, which they might, at less cost, have learned 
from history, that to retain the obedience uf a peo- 
ple, their affections must be secured, by kind and 
equitable treatment. 


At the period of my story, the royal army was in 
almost peaceful possession of the Jerseys, from Bur- 
lington to New York. Washington, with the rem- 
nant of his disbanding army, had retired over the 
Delaware. Earl Cornwallis, in rather premature 
contempt of his enemy, talked of ‘* keeping the 
King’s peace in New Jersey, with a Corporal’s 
guard,” and had disposed of his troops, with more 
regard to their comtort than security, tor the winter, 
in Burlington, Bordentown, Trenton, &c., till spring 
should enable him to prosecute and complete his 
conquests. It was late in December; the cold for the 
season, was unusually severe, and the troops rarely 
stirred from their quarters to visit the interior. This 
respite would have been refreshing to the harassed 
inhabitants, had not the withdrawal of the regular 
soldiery left too free scope for the more desperate 
toliowers of King George, or for others who usurped 
his authority, as a pretence for the most disgusting 
violence, and oftentimes murder. Of the latter class, 
‘he. most terrible, and still remembered in the tra- 
ditions of the country, was one FaGan, the leader of 
about twenty ruflians—whose perfect insensibility to 
the ordinary fears and feelings of humanity, made 
him the fit chief of such a brotherhood. If nature 
ever produced a perfect wretch, without a single re- 
deeming trait in his character, Fagan was he. here 
was HO Interesting romance about his motives or his 
deeds, For the pleasure of my readers aad the sue- 
cess of my tale, 1 wish there had been. But alas! he 
was actuated by no poetic hatred to the race, goaded 


The picture is broken,—I love thee no more. 


‘Thou hast spurn’d my aflection,—’t was all I could give, _ 
Thou bast blasted hope’s tree,—the sweet blossoms 1t 
bore 
Are strewn at thy feet,—thou couldst yet. bid it live, 
But [ sentter their promise ,—I love thee no more. 


I will worship no longer,—my heart I redeem, 

The yeais thou hast wasted thou cans} not restore, 
The past I gave thee, thou hast left ita dream, 

But the future is mine.—l will love thee 10 more. 


SELECT: TALES. 


PRIZE TALE. 

[The s ubjoined Tale, from the pen of A. H. 
Smiru, Esq. has been accepted by the Committee as 
entitled to the premium of one hundred dollars, of- 
fered by the publisher of the Casket, for the best 
Tale, founded on incidents connected with Ame- 
rican History. A large nuinber of articles was sent 
in, many of which, however, had no reference to the 
subject desired, but showing the versatility of talent, 
as the real ability of American writers in general.— 
From among all these, the following has been select- 
ed as the best. The literary execution is highly cre- 
ditable; the incidents are stirring and remarkable; 
the point in our national history chosen by the writer 
may be said to be its very crisis; and we doubt not 
of our readers being well pleased with this new gem 
struck out by the touch of literary emulation. ] 

Saturday Evening Post. 


THE OUTLAW OF THE PINEs. 


A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 

In the autumn and winter of 1776, the people of 
New Jersey experienced their share of the miseries 
of civil war, During no period of the Revolutionary 
contest, did the regulars of the royal service so 
shametully transgress the laws of humanity, or the 
rules of civilized warfare, as when in their march 
through the Jerseys, boasting of the conquest over 
the ‘* rebels,” as already acheived, they drove be- 
fore them the dispirited and tentless army of the Co- 
lonies. But horrible as were the outrages committed 
by the chivalry of Britain, upon helpless women, 
and superanpuated men, they were followed by an 
effect, eminently serviceable to the good cause. — 
Another and more patriotic spirit was roused in the 
bosoms of the hitherto peacetul and indifferent inha- 
bitants. While the victorious army occupied the 
fountry, almost without the shadow of open opposi- 
tion, and its commander was making his arrange- 
ments for the future government of the Colony, that 
Spirit was busily at work, gathering fresh vigor from 
every hew instance of brutality. Silently, but reso- 
lutely, the militia was organized, and prepared for 
insurrection atthe proper moment. The victories 
of Trenton and Princeton, were received as the sig- 
ae for action. The enemy, forced to retire upon 
New Brunswick, found himself at every step watch- 


by no undeserved contumely. He simply robbed tor 
gain, and murdered to conceal the robbery, ‘Tra- 
«tion, which loves to dwell upon the honesty of 
teves and the generosity of outlaws, has handed 
JU-avuno deed of Ads to relieve the blachucss of his 
name; and history assures us that he possessed no 
| quality in common with the Corsairs and Massaronis 
of modern romance, but their courage and their 
guilt, The hiding-place of the band was in the pine 
barrens of New Jersey, and they thence received the 
title of the Pine Robbers, from the people of the 
country. Multiplied instances of violence upon wo- 
men, and even mere children, who fell into their 
power, had rendered them the terror of all classes, 
sexes and ages. Still, in consequence of the uu- 
happy state of the country, overrun without being 
protected by the English army, they uniformly escap- 
ed the punishment due to their crimes. The whigs 
charged their doings to the credit of the tories and 
refugees; but the calumny was undeserved. The 
robbers were against both, and favoured neither.— 
They plundered a tory in the name of Congress and 
the Continent, and were true *‘liegemen to the 
Crown,” when an unfortunate whig chanced within 
their power. The period of my tale was admirably 
calculated for their operations and industriously im- 
proved. 


I must now introduce my reader to the interior of 
a farm house, not many miles from Trenton, upon 
the high road leading to Bordentown, and within 
view of the Delaware. The appearance of things 
denoted comfort and ease, if not wealth. Before an 
enormous hearth, upon which burned the remnant 
of a mighty fire, sat four individuals. The clock— 
I do not wish to create unnecessary uneusiness—but 
the clock had just told one. The dress of the party 
indicated their connexion with that peculiar society, 
‘by the world called Quakers.” Contrary to their 
usual habit of industry, they were unemployed, and 
evidently waiting at that late hour, some untsual 
event. Beside a table, on which lay the relinquished 
books and needle-work of the company, sat a hand- 
some old man of about sixty, whose ruddy complex- 
ion, clear eye, and erect form, bore evidence to an 
active spirit, and unbroken constitution. Though 
his dress strictly accorded, a physiognomist would 
have doubted his strict adherence in all things, to 
the rules of his sect; and a patriot would have re- 
gretted to see the strength that frame exhibited, de- 
voted to the tillage rather than the defence of the 
soil. In truth, Nathaniel, or as he was generally 
called, Nathan Collins, had been disowned by the 
meeting for divers irregularities since the commence- 
ment of the contest,’ savouring too much of the 
**world’s ways;” and especially for encouraging his 
two sons tu join the army. Though ‘dealt with” 
after their fashion, and proud rather than convineed 
of his misdeeds, Nathan retained the dress, man- 
ners and opinions in which he had been educated, 
| and upon all occasions, exhibited a most jealous re- 
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gard for the principles and character of the society, 
when assailed by those whom it rather complacently 
terms ‘‘world’s people,” as distinguished from that 
“singularly gifted handful, who obey the discipline 
of Friends.” It was in expectation of the return of 
these young men from the army, whence they were 
expected to be discharged for the winter, that the 
family waited at the unusual and ominous hour, 
above recorded. In order to avoid the notice of the 
Hessians at Trenton, they had chosen the night to 
cross the river, and had been expected at least an 
hour bre. The other ‘Friends? were females. 


Hant gollins, Nathan’s companion, was a fine 
looki Fartly old—lady, we should say, were it not 


stricU, @gainst the discipline—for lady she was; 
thougi we must, lest offence should come, designate 
Fricud Hannah as an old woman. Rachel—no mat- 
ter for her other name—was in her fortieth year, and 
stood in about that degree of relationship to the fa- 
mily., She was prim, complacent, kind-hearted and 
simple, and now on a visit to **Cousin Hannah. ”— 
Amy, Nathan’s daughter, completed the party now 
assembled, and was an animated specimen of that 
very interesting, mischievous and simp!e-hearted 
class of young women, who dress plainly—when 
they cannot ielp it—and marry out of meeting, when 
they please, whether ‘‘friends consent” or not. She 
was clad in strict conformity to the letter of the law; 
there was no forbidden colour, or unlawful garment, 
but made so as to infringe its spirit as far as she dare, 
by a,certain nameless arrangement of the materials, 
showing to great advantage a perfect figure and most 
wiunsng ace, for quaker girls are but mortal wo- 
mer alter ull. 

ang her father sat in silence, watching with 
great, apparent anxiety the progress of the fire. ‘The 
two%glder ladies were in conversation, which, how- 
every Was principally carried on by Cousin Rachel, 
and did yot seem particularly to interest the mother, 
whose attention was frequently attracted by the tread 
of passengers on the road, or by the wind, which 
sounded like human voices in the distance, as it gen- 
tly moaned through two or three pines which stood 


rnear the house. ‘he former was discoursing of 


some meeting, at which she had been present. 

**} hope nething has happened to the boys,” in- 
terrupted (od father, rising trom his seat and walk- 
ing to a window, which looked towards the river. 

** Perhaps, father, they have failed to cross the 
river,” said Amy, ‘* it was choaked with ice at sun- 
down.” 

‘The boys would not mind that—surely those 
lazy Hessians have not ventured out this cold night.” 

** Something may have made their stay necessary ; 
if it be true that the army has almost all deserted, 
they cannot be spared, aud would not wish to be.” 

** 1 hope not; but L don’t believe it; it isan English 
falsehood intended to discourage us.” 

** Indeed, Nathan, I fear it 1s true, more particu- 
larly by what is reported of their suffering state,” 
said Hannah. 

** Does thee? then I have it on my mind to follow 
the boys, what dost think, Hannah’ and show them 
how an o/d quaker ean fight, they say the young ones 
do pretty well.” 

** Oh Nathan, how thee talks.” 

**T am in earnest, Hannah! If I were sure Fagan 
would not pay you a visit in my absence.” 

Footsteps were heard advancing up the avenue 
from the road. 

‘*There they are at last,” eagerly exclaimed 
Amy. 

‘¢ Let me see,” said Nathan, as with the placid 
manner characteristic of a Friend, he moved to a 
window which commanded a view of the kitchen 
door, at which a knocking had commenced. He 
could distinguish six men, armed and equipped like 
inilitia men, and another, whose pinioned arms pro- 
claimed him a prisoner. His sons were not of the 
party: and as the persons of the strangers were un- 
known, and the guise of militia was often assumed 
by Fagan, our friend was not ‘* easy in his mind how 
toact.” His first idea was to feign deafness, but a 
second knock, loud enough to wake all but the dead, 
changed his intention—he raised the window and 
hailed the men: 

Friends, what’s your will?” 

“© A little refreshment of fire and food, if you 
please; we have been far on duty, and are half frozen 
and quite starved.” 

‘¢ We don’t entertain them who go to war.” 

‘* Yes, but you wili not refuse a little refreshment 
to poor fellows like us, this cold night; this would 
be as much against the principle of your society as 
war.” 

‘** Thee’s from Trenton?” 

‘© No, I thank you; Nathan Collins is too well 
known asa friend to the country, and an honest man, 
to aid a refugee—we know that.” 

‘*Soap the old fox well,” whispered one of the 
band. 


‘* Come, friend, make haste and let usin, we are 


almost famished, and have far to go before sunrise, 
or we may change places with our prisoner here, 
before sun set,” 

_ ** Bat what does thy party here, this side the river, 
right under the Hessians’ nose, it——” 

**Qh,we are minute men, sent from within, by 
Capt. Smalleross, to seize this deserter—don’t you 
meuan to let us in?” 

Nathan closed the window and said—*‘I don’t 
know what to make of these men—Amy, call the 
boys: tell them to make haste and bring their guns, 
ae keep them out of sight, where they will be han- 

A¥ the command was obeyed, and the three youn 
men, laborers on the farm, appeared, and esd 
their guns behind the inner, their master unbolted 
the outer door and admitted five of the armed men 
—the prisoner and one of his captors remaiping 
without. Nathan thought this unnecessary of so cold 
a night, and a little suspicious—** Will not thy com- 
panion enter also?” 

** Nu-~thank you; he guards the prisoner.” 

*¢ But why may not the prisoner too?” 

** Pshaw! he’s nothing but a deserter. Thecold 
will be good for Aim,” 

must say,” quoth Nathan, ‘exercised,’ as he 
afterwards owned, past endurance, ‘‘thy conduct 
neither becomes thy nature asa man, nor thy call- 
ing, which should teach thee more feeling—I’ll take 
the poor fellow something to eat myself.” 

The old man had reached the door on his merci- 
ful errand, meaning it is true, to satisfy his curiosity 
at the same time, when he who had acted as leader 
of the party, sprang from his chair, and placeing his 
hand on his host’s breast, pushed him rudely back— 
**Stand back—baek, 1 say’—and then in a cooler air 
—‘‘and mind your own business, if you are a quak- 
er.”” 

There was a momentary struggle in Nathan’s 
mind, whether to knock the fellow down, as from ap- 
pearance he easily might, or to yield, in obedience 
to his principles. ‘It was strongly on his mind,” 
he confessed, to pursue the former course; but prue 
dence conquered, and he quietly withdrew to the up- 
per end of the apartment, where his men lounged 
ona bench, apparently half asleep, and indistinctly 
visible in the light of the fire and one. small candle, 
which burned near the strangers. In the interim, the 
old cook had been summoned, and arranged some 
cold provisions on the table. ‘* Old Annie,” as she 
was universally called, must be introduced in form, 
She was the child of Indian and mulatto parents, 
but possessed none of the features of her darker re- 
lation, except a capacious mouth, and lips to match, 
She refused to associate with either negroes or Ine 
dians, considering herself as belonging to neither, 
and indulging a sovereign contempt for both. Her 
tavorite te-m of reproach was Jnjin” and Vige 

er,”’ and when they failed seperately to express her 
eclings, she put the two together, a compliment 
always paid the Hessians, when she had occasion to 
mention them. A party of these marauders had, on 
a visit to her master’s house, stolen her fall’s store 
of sausages; thenceforth she vowed eternal enmity 
to the race, a vow she never forgot to the day of her 
death. 


The strangers ate their repast, showing any thing 
but confidence in their entertainer, and ate, each 
man with his gun resting on his shoulder. During 
the whole meal, he who called himself their captain, 
was uneasy and restless, For some time he appeared 
to be engaged ina very close scrutiny of the house- 
hold, who occupied the other end of the kitchen—a 
scrutiny which, owing to the darkness, could not 
yield him much satisfaction. He then whispered 
anxiously and angrily with his men, who answered 
in a dogged obstinate fashion, that evidently displeas- 
ed him; till finally rising from his seat, he bade them 
follow, and scarcely taking time to thank Nathan 
for his food and fire, passed out of the door and 
made hastily from the house. 

**Well now, that beats me!” said Elnathan, as he 
and his comrades looked at each other in astonish- 
ment, at the abrupt departure and singulat conduct 
of their guests. 

‘That are a queer lark, any how!’ ’responded 
John, ‘it beats all natur!” 

**The Injins,” said Ann, ‘‘if that is not Fagan or 
some of his gang, never trust me!—why did you not 
give ’em a shot, the tarnel thieves?” j 
Bat our household troop were too glad to get rid of 
their visiters, to interrupt their retreat. The house 
was secured again, and the men had thrown thems 
selves down betore the fire, and some of them were 
already asleep, when another knock at the same 
door, brought them as one man to their feet. On 
opening the door, a labourer attached to a neigh 
bouring farm, presented himself, breathless from 
haste, and almost dead with fear, When he so far 
recovered his speech as to be able to tell his story, 
he proved to be the man whom the pretended mi- 
litia men had brought with them as a prisoner, and 
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his captors, nothing less than Fagan and a portion 
of his band. They had that nightrobbed five differ- 
ent houses before they attempted our friend’s. 
Aware that his sons were from home, they expected 
to find the old man unsupported, but having gained 
admission into the house, they were surprised at the 
appearance of the three additional men. Fagan, 
however, was bent upon completing their enterprise, 
in spite of all opposition; but his followers obsti- 
nately refused. At the foot of the avenue, a bitter 
quarrel ensued, and mutual recrimination, Fagan 
taxing his men with cowardice. But the fear of 
pursuit silenced them at length. The next question 
was, low, to dispose of their prisoner, whom they had 
seized in one of their ‘‘affairs,”’ and for want of some 
means of securing him, brought with them. Fagan, 
as the shortest way, proposed, as he had before, to 
cut his throat; but this proposal was overruled as 
unnecessary. He was unbound, and upon his solemn 
promise to return, without giving the alarm, to his 
own home, one of the band returved him his silver 
buckles and a little money they had abstracted from 
hischest. In consideration whereof he made to the 
nearest house and gave the alarm, impelled by in- 
stinct rather thanany thing else—being fairly fright- 
ened out of the higher faculties of a reasonable 
being. 

The above relation was interrupted by an explosion 
of fire arms, which broke suddenly upon the clear, 
frosty night, and startled even Nathan. Another 
and another followed before a word was uttered. 

“What can that be? It must be at Trenton.” 

jingo!” exclaimed Elnathan, forgetting in his 
excitement that his master was present, ‘‘if I don’t 
believe our men ain’t giving the Hessians a salute 
this morning, with ball catrages—there it goes again 
—I say, John, it’s a piert scrimmage.” 

In his own anxiety, Nathan forgot to correct his 
servant’s profanity. ‘* {t must be—but how they got 
through the ice without wings—” 

**No matter zackiy how, marster, its them, I'll 
warrant; them’s hard plums for a Christmas pudden, 
ha! ha! they getit this morning, them tarnation Hes- 
sian niggers!” 

**Ann, the’ll never forgive the Hessians thy sausa- 
ges and pork.” 

**Forgive—not I. Ali my nice sassages, and buck- 
wheat cakes, ready buttered, and all for them “are 
yaller varmants.” 

The firing having continued some minutes, though 
less in volleys than at first, gradually ceased§ and all 
was quiet asif nothing had happened to disturb the 
deathlike stillness of the night. Yet, in that brief 
half hour, the fate of a continent was decided—the 
almost desperate cause of the colonies was retrieved 
—the tide of misfortune was turned back upon the 
foe—a long and fearful struggle remained; but from 
that night the friends of liberty ceased to despond of 
success, They were suceessful—united, and in a 
good cause, with the smile of heaven on their exer- 
tions, they could not fail. Fellow countrymen, 'chil- 
dren of a race of patriots, it is your no less arduous 
and equally noble task to preserve the liberties your 
fathers, at so fearful a cost, achieved for you andjyour 
sons. 

The attention of Nathan was diverted, by this first 
incident, from the other events of the night; bat was 
soon recalled to the pursuit of the robbers, and the 
relief of their victim; who, from their late prisoner’s 
account, had been lett in rather an unpleasant condi- 
tion. His men being despatched to collect aid, 
Nathan now remained with old Aane, the sole eftici- 
ent defender of the house. He was not doomed to 
wait their return undisturbed—the indistinct sound, 
as of many feet, was heard rapidly advancing along 


» the road to Bordentown. 


“It’s them Hessians,” said Anne. But Nathan 
thought not—it was not the tread of regular troops, 
but the confused rush of a multitude. He hastened 
to an upper window toreconoitre. The day had be- 
gan to break, and he easily distinguished a large bc- 
dy of men in Hessian uniform, hurrying along the 
road in broken ranks. As they came nearer, h- 
perceived many individuals, half clad and imperfect- 
ly equipped. ‘The whole consisted of about six hun- 
dred men. Before their rear was lost behind a 
turnin the road, another body appeared in rapid 
pursuit. They marched in closer order, and more 
regular array. In the stillness of the moruing the 
voice of an oflicer could be distinctly heard, urging 
outhe men, ‘hey bore the well known standard of 
the colonies. It all flashed on Nathan’s mind— 
Washington dad crossed the river aad was in pur- 
suit of the routed foe. The excited old man forgot 
his years, as he almost sprang down stairs to the 
open air, proclaiming the tidings as he went. Even 
the correct Hannah, who had preserved her faith un- 
broken, in spite of her husband and son’s contumae 
ey, and the, if possible, still more particular Rachael, 
were startled from their usual composure, and gave 
vent to their joy. 

‘* Well, now, does thee say so;” said the latter, 
eagerly following the othersto thedoor. «“ [ hope 
it is not unfreindly to rejoice for such a cause.” 

**T hope not, cousin Rachael,” said Amy, *‘nor 
to be proud that our boys have had a share in the 
glorious deed.” 

Amy was left to herself, and broke loose, upon 
this occasion, from the bonds of quaker propriety; 
but no one observed the trangressiou—except old 
Anne. 

“*That’s right, Amy Collins; [ like to hear you say 
so. How them Hessians can run—the tarnal niggars— 
they steal sassages better than they stand bullets.— 

told ’em it would be so, when they was here be- 


guzzlen my bucket cakes, in plain English; only 
the outlandish Injins couldn’t understand their mo- 
ther tongue. They’re got enough swallowen with- 
out chawen, this morning. I wish ’em nothen but 
Jinerel Maxwell at their tails, tickling ’em with con- 
tinental bagnets.’’ 

** That friend speaks my mind,” said Elnathan, 
witha half sanctimonious, half waggish look, and 
light nasal twang. 

** Mine tuo,” as devoutly responded a companion, 
whom he had just brought to assist in the pursuit of 
the robbers. 

The whole family had assembled at the door to 
watch the motions of the troops. The front ranks 
already passed down the road, when a horseman, at 
full speed, galloped along the line of march to the 
extreme right, and commanded a halt. After a few 
minutes delay, two or three officers, followed by a 
party carrying a wounded man, emerged from the 
ranks, and approached the house. This was too 
much for the composure of our late overjoyed fa- 
mily; all hastened to meet their wounded or dead 
relation, but were disappointed agreeably—the bro- 
thers were indeed ox the party, but unhurt. 

** Charles—boys—what means” — 


‘¢ Nothing, father, except that we paid the | 


Hessians a triendly visit, this morning. You saw 
them?” 

‘* A part—where are the rest?” 

“Oh, we could not consent to turn them out of 
their comfortable quarters this cold night, so we 
insisted on their remaining, having first gone 
through the trifling ceremony of grounding their 
arms.” 

“ But why not pursue them?” 

** We have orders to stop. If they should have 
heard the firing at Bordentown, they might be com- 
ing up this way, and a meeting would not be conve- 
nient, just now.” 

Thegreeting between the young soldiers, and their 
more peaceful relatives, could not have been more 
cordial, if their hands had been unstained with hu- 
man blood. Nathaniel proffered refreshment to the 
whole detachment; old Anue trembled for her dimi- 
nished stock of sausages, and remarked to Elnathan, 
that it would take ‘fa tarnal griddle” to bake cakes 
for *‘all that posse cotatus.” But the offer was de- 
clined by the officer in command, who only desired 
our friends to take charge of the wounded Hessian, 
whom his own men had deserted in the road, 

In the mean while about forty men had assembled 
at Nathan’s summons to pursue the robbers, some of 
them having first visited those who had suffered from 
the previous night’s depredations. In one instance 
they found a farmer tied in his own stable, with his 
horse gear; and his wife with the bed cord, to some 
of the furniture in herown apartment. In another 
place, the whole household was quietly disposed, 
down a shallow well, up to their knees m water,and 
half frozen. In a third, a solitary man, who was the 
ouly inmate at the time, having fled in his fright to 
the house top,was left there by the unfeeling thieves 
who secured the trap door within. But the last party 
who arrived had a bioody tale to tell. ‘hey had been 
to the house of Jos. Farr, the sexton to a neighbor- 
ing Baptist Church; a reputation for the possession 
of concealed gold, proved fatal to him, On entering 
his house, the door of which stood open, the party 
sent to hisrelief, stumbled over his body. After 
having most cruelly beaten him, in the hope of ex- 
turting the gold he was said to possess, (he murder- 
ers, upon his obstinate denial, pierced him in twen- 
ty places with bayonets. His old bedridden wite 
was still alive in her bed,though the blood had soak- 
ed through the miserable pallet, and ran in a stream 
into the five place. ‘Their daughter, a woman of fifty 
years, fled the house as the murderers entered, and 
was pursued by one of them, nearly overtaken, and 
even wounded in the arm by his bayonet, but his loot 
slipped in making the thrust, and she escaped slight- 
ly hurt. 

; ‘This bloody business aroused the whole country; 

a persevering and active pursuit was commenced.— 
‘The murderers had many miles to traverse before 
they could reach a safe retreat, and were obliged to 
lighten themselves of their heaver plunder tu the 
chace. Four were shot dowa in pursuit; the knap- 
sack ofa filth was found partly concealed m 2 thick- 
et, and pierced with a ball, which had also penetra- 
ted a large maas of continental money in sheets, and 
by the bivod on the ianer covering, had done good 
service On the wearer. [t was bel.eved that he con- 
trived to conceal himself in a thicket, aud died there, 
as he was never heard of after. Fagan alone escaped 
unhurt to the pines, and for days defied all the ex- 
ertions Of the indetatigable peasantry. By this time 
the pursuing party had increased ta nearly two hun- 
dred men. ‘Lhe part of the wood in which he was 
known to be concealed, was surrounded and fired, 
till the wretch was literally burned from his den, 
and in an attempt to escape from one flaming thicket 
to another, taken alive although not unwounded.— 
One of the gang, Who bad not partaken in the deeds 
we have detailed, was secured at the same time. 

There appeared to be no difference of opinion 
about the mode of disposing of the prisoners; indeed 
an opinion was scarcely asked or given. It seemed 
taken for granted—a thing of course—the culprits 
were led in silence tothe selected place of execution. 
There was neither judge nor jury—no delay—no 
prayer for mercy; a large oak then stood at the forks 
of two roads, one of which leads to Freehold; from 
the body of the tree a horizontal branch extended 
over the latter road, to which two ropes were attach- 


ed. Qne of them having been fixed te the minor 


villain’s neck, Ais sufferings were soon over; but a 
horrible and lingering death was reserved for Fagan. 
The iron hoops were taken off a meat cask, and by a 
blacksmith in the company fitted round his ancles, 
knees and arms, pinioning the latter to his body; so 
that excepting his head, which was ‘left free to en- 
joy the prospect,” he could not move a muscle. In 
this condition he hung for days beside his stiffened 
companion, dying by inchesof famine and cold, which 
had moderated, so as, without ending, to aggravate 
his misery. Before he died, he had gnawed his 
shoulder trom very hunger. On the fifth night, as 
it approached twelve o’clock, having been motion- 
less for hours, his guards believed him to be dead, 
and, tired of their horrid duty, proposed to return 
home. In order, however, to be sure, they sent one 
of the party up the ladder, to see if his heart still 
beat; he had ascended into the tree, when a shriek, 
unlike any thing human, broke upon the stillness of 
the night, and echoed from the neighbouring wood 
with redoubled power. The poor fellow dropt from 
the tree like a dead man, and his companions fled in 
terror from the spot. When day encouraged them 
to return, their victim was swinging stiffly in the 
north wind, now lifeless as the companion of his 
crime and its punishment. It is believed to this day 
that no mortal power operating upon the lungs of the 
dead murderer, produced that awful, unearthly, and 
starting scream; but that it was the voice of the Evil 
one, warning the intrusive guard not to disturb the 
fiend in the possession of his lawful victim; a belief 
materially strengthened by a fact that could not be 
disputed—the limb upon which the robbers hung, 
after suffering double pollution from them and their 
master’s touch, never budded ayain; it died from 
that hour; the poison gradually communieated to the 
remaining branches, till, from a flourishing tree, it 
beeatne a sapless, leafless, and blasted trunk, and it 
stood for years, at once an emblem and a monument 
of the murderer’s fate. 

Fagan was never buried, his body hung upon its 
gibbet tillthe birds picked the flesh from off his 
bones, and they fell asunder by their own weight.— 
A triend of mine has seen his horrid countenance, 
as it hung festering, and blackening in the sun, and 
remembers by way of amusement, between schools, 
pelting the body with stones. ‘The old trunk has 
disappeared, but the spot is still haunted in the be- 
lief of the people of the neighbourhood, and he is a 
bold man, who dare risk a nocturnal encounter with 
the Bloody Fagan, instead of avoiding the direct road 
atthe expense of half mile’s additional walk.— 
Shrieks are still heard of the caim moonelight nights, 
when nothing human orelemeutal is in motion, and 
even the musical rushing of the winds through the 
pines is still. No persuasion, or force, will induce 
a horse educated in the neighbourhsod, to pass the 
fated spot at night, although he will express no ule | 
easiness by day light. ‘lhe interence is that tle! 
animals, as we know animals do, and Balaam’s cer- 
ainly did, see more than their masters. <A scepti- 
cal oli geutleman, near, thinks this only the force of 
habit, and thatthe innocent creatures have been so 
taught by the cowards who drive them, and would 
saddle their horses with their own folly. 

1 am at the close of my story—and not a lover, or 
a tender scene in the whole tedious relation—alas! 
what a defect, but it is too late to mend it now... It 
only remains to take leave of our friends. Nathan 
and Hannah have mingled withdust, and their spirits 
with that society, whose only busines is love, and 
where sighing and contention ca never intrude.— 
Nathan was permitted on expressing his sorrow, 
that he had ‘‘disobliged friends” to rejoin his society 
apd died an elder. Rachel departed ata great age, as 
she had lived, a spotless maiden. The blooming, the 
warm hearted, mischievous Amy, lives a still come- 
ly old lady, the mother of ten sons, and the grand pa- 
rent of three times as many more. She adheres 
strictly to all the rules of her society, and bears her 
testimony in the capacity of a public friend. 
she is evidently uot a little proud of her father’s, 
and brother’s share in the perils and honours of the 
revolutionary contest, though she affeetsto condemn 
their Contumacious, and unfriendly conformity to 
the world’s ways, and their violation of ‘friends tes- 
limony concerning war.” Old Anne Gied four years 
since, ut an almost incredible age, though she was 
not able to name the exact number of the days of her 
pilgrimage. From the deep furrows on her cheeks, 
and the strong lines of her naturally striking coun- 
tenance, which as she advanced in years, assumed 
wore and more the character of Indian parentage, 
and the leather like appearance of her skin, she 
might have passed for an antediluvian; while other 
less important matters lost their impression on her 
memory, the Hessian inroads upon her sausages and 
buckwheat cakes, remained unimpaired upon its 
tablet. It was neither forgotten, nor entirely for- 
given ta the last. She sent for the author when on 
her deathbed, to make some arrangement of her 
little affairs. He found her strength of body exhaust- 
ed, buther powers of mid unimpaired. After dis- 
posing her stock of personalities among some of 
her friends, she turned to him. ‘*That’s all, Mr. 
Charles, except the old sash, you used to play with, 
which I spiled from the Hessian officer, the injin— 
Keep that to mind old Anne by.” 

**fhank you Anne. keep itcarefully. But 
you must not bear malice now. Anne, you must for- 
give even the Hessians. 

**What them Hessians, the bloody thieves?” and 
the old woman’s eyes lighted up, and she almost 
raised in her bed, with astonishment, as she asked 


**Yes even them, you are about to need forgiveness 
as much as they—they were your enemies, and per- 
secutors, whom you are specially enjoined to pare 
don, as you would expect to be pardoned.” 

“So it is, Mr. Charles, you say the truth, poor 
ignorant sinful mortal that lam! well then I do. I 
hope 1 do torgive e’m—V’ll try—the bloody creters.” 


From Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
SEA-BURKING; 
OR, THE MYSTERIES OF LLOYD’S. 


Every Daya Ship is Lost.—¥rom an examination 
of Lioyd’s Lists, from the year 1793 to the come 
mencement of 1829, it has appeared that the number 
of British vessels alone, lost during that period, 
amounted, On an average, to no less than one and a 
half daily. We learn from Moreau’s tables, that the 
number of merchant vessels employed at one time 
in the navigation of England and Scotland, amounts 
to about 20,008, having, one with another, a burden 
of 120 tons. Out of 551 ships of the royal navy of 
England, lost to the country during the period above 
mentioned, only 160 were taken or destroyed by the 
enemy; the rest having either stranded or foundered, 
or having been burnt by accident—a striking proof 
that the dangers of naval warfare, however great, 
may be far exceeded by the storm, the hurricane, 
the shoal, and all the other perils of the deep. Dur- 
ing the last great war in Europe, 32 British ships of 
the line went down to the bottom in the space of 22 
years, besides 7 50-gun ships, 86 frigates, and a mul- 
titude of smaller vessels. ‘The navies of the other 
European powers, Franee, Holland, Spain, and Den- 
mark, were almost annihilated during the same pe- 
riod, so that the aggregate of their losses must have 
many times exceeded that of the kingdom of Great 
Britain, These numbers, we believe, very far ex- 
ceed what most people would have supposed. To 
this immense loss of ships of war and of commerce, 
the imagination must be left to supply the inealcula- 
ble amount of wealth swallowed up with them, and 
the thousands of human beings who thus found a 
watery grave. More strength in the building might 
save half of this suffering. 

The following account of loss and accidents of 
British vessels is extracted from Lloyd’s List of 
1829:—On foreign voyages, 157 wrecked; 284 driven 
on shore, of which 224 are known to have been got 
off, and probably more; 21 foundered or sunk, 1 ran 
down; 35 abandoned at sea, 8 of them afterwards 
carried into port; 12 condemned as unseaworthy; 6 
upset, one of them righted; 27 missing, one of them 
a packet, no doubt foundered. Coasters and col- 
liers:—109 wrecked; 297 driven on shore, of which 


| more; 67 foundered or sunk, 4 of them raised; 6 run 


the question. 


121 known to have been got off, and probably many 


down; 13 abandoned, 5 of them afterwards carried 
in; 3 upset, 2 of them righted; 16 missing, no doubt 
foundered. During the year, 4 steam vessels were 
wrecked; 4 driven on shore, but got off; and 2 sank. 


Sea-~Burking, to the alarming extent of two thousand 
lives and upwards a yeur, 

The following dialogue, between two clerks, sit- 
ting on the benches of the Royal Exchange, London, 
was lately overheard. 

lst Clerk, What a melancholy loss that is of the 
Shannon whaler, with most of the crew! 

2 Clerk. Ay. 

What a dreadful state for the crew to be in, for 
seven days and six nights, without shelter, amongst 
wet, cold, frost, and snow, with nothing to eat and 
drink but flour, raw salt beef, and salt water, and 
obliged to drink their own blood for thirst, until 
some died raving mad, and others had the very flesh 
rotted off their bones! 


What a pity such disasters could not be prevented 
in future! 

It would be a pity for some, but not for all. 

Why not for all? 

It would be no pity for ship-builders, shipwrights, 
and ship-tvades men, 

Why not? 

Because another vessel will be required to supply 
the place of the Shannon, which gives employment 
to all these parties. — 

‘Then, do you mean to say, that it is to the profit 
of all these parties that vessels should be lost? 

It is so clear, as not to admit of dispute. 

But surely it would have been to the advantage of 
the owners that the vessel had been preserved? 

{ doubt that very much, 

Why so? 

Beeause, probably, it was insured to, or even 
above, its value. 

I do not understand you. 

Suppose, for instance, the ship to have cost, when | 
new, six thousand pounds, and suppose it, during the 
time it lasted, to have made considerable profit, but 
to have much decreased in value, no person would 
probably have given above half value for it to pur- 
chase; but the owner, without doing any thing dis 
honest, cr which is not done every day, may keep it 
insured to the full value it cost him, when new; and 
it it be totally lost, he gets three thousand pounds — 
more for it than he could have got from a purchaser. | 

Ay; bat you supposed it to have made a profit; F 
suppose ithad not made a profit? 

Then, he has the more need to get quit of it. 

Then, by that reasoning, a ship-owner may ofteo 
make a profit by his vessel being lost? 

It is done every day. It is as common a trade 45 
selling old clothes in Rag Fair. 

Then I am sure it would have been for the ad’ 
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vantage of the underwriters that the vessel had been 
preserved? 
That it most certainly would not. 
How so, when the property was sacrificed in the 
? . 
rt requires but little reflection to discover that, if 
‘there were no losses at sea, there would be no sea 
insurances; and it requires just as little to see that 
the underwriters must get more money tha) they pay 
away, otherwise they would become bankrupt. 

Please to explain yourself a little farther. ; 

If there be a million of money paid away ™ 
Lioyd’s every year, for losses at sea, there must be 
above a million received; for instance, say a million 
and a half, and the half million, or surplas above 
what is actually paid away for losses, just goes into 
the pockets of the underwriters. ; 

Then, by whom is this million and a half paid? 

By the public. 

But how is it paid? 

By a tax on merchandise, and all sea-borne com~- 
modities. 

I will again be obliged by your explaining your- 
self. 

The Shannon whaler was going to the Davis’ 
Straits whale fishery, and was lost on the passage 
out; this, of course, made one ship less at the fish- 
ery; and, of course, there will be one cargo less at 
the market; and this increases the price of whale oil 
and whalebone: and if, instead of the Shannon only 
being lost, there be twenty more ships lost at the 
fishery, the price of these articles will just be in- 
creased by the amount, or value, of twenty-one ves- 
sels less at market. ; 

I do not believe the public view the loss of ships 
in this light. 

No. The great art is to keep them from knowing 
this: otherwise Lloyd’s would be deserted. 

How so! 

I have already said, if there were no losses at sea 
there would be no sea insurances. 

Had the whole crew of the Shannon been drown- 
ed, and the vessel not heard tell of, what would have 
been done? 

The owner, or his broker, would probably have 
gone into the room up stairs, and offered, perhaps, 
30, 40, 50, 60 per cent. or upwards, of premium, for 
any person to take risks upon it, and insure its re- 
turn. 

What is premium? 

Money paid to induce parties to take risks. 

And what would be the consequence if the vessel 
did not return? 

The party just loses so much over and above the 
premium he received, paid back for every £100 of 
risk he took upon it. 

And if it did return? 

He just pockets so much premium, as he took of 
£100 risks upon it. 

: Baws either party know where the vessel is all this 
ime 

No. If thew do, it is fraud. 

Then, is this nota hazard upon an uncertain event, 
of which neither party knows what will be the issue? 

It is precisely so, 

Could vessels be built stronger and safer, and such 
melancholy accidents as the loss of the Shannon pre- 
vented in future? 

With the greatest ease. 

‘Then why is it not done? 

Because it would be against the interests of all the 
parties [ have already mentioned. 

Isthere any proof that vessels might be built 
stronger and safer? 

Yes. 

Where is it? 


In men of war, or ships fitted by Government, as 
was the case with the Isabella and Dorothea, where 


_but we must keep this to ourselvés) ships are not 
Insured, 


Then do you consider insurance to be the sole 
cause of somany merchant vessels being built un- 
safe, and lost? 

1 consider insurance to be the sole cause of it. 

Would it not be to the advantage of the crews, 
that vessels should be built stronger and safer? 


Unquestionably. It would preserve them from 
being drowned, or losing their property. 

And of passengers? 

And of passengers the same as the crews. 

Aud of the public, where merchandise is concern- 


Undoubtedly. 
And is this known to all these parties, ship-build- 
ers, ship-owners, and underwriters? 


a many of them, it is as well known as it is to 
e. 


Why this is very like a combination by all of these 
parties against the interests of the public? 

And so it is. 

Is this the practice of trade? 

The whole principle of trade, is buying cheap and 
selling dear; and of the carrying trade, in keeping 
up the value of the stock, and making a profit above 
the expenses, 


T his, then 
» dogs not seem to, content? those 
It has no more similarity to them, than throwi 
the dice at Crockford’s ‘te with fair dealing. They 
are both speculations ona hazard, and the earthly 
difference betwsen them is, that insurance is carried 
On, under the sanction of law, and is considered a 
legal risk for the benefit of trade; the other is unpro- 
tected by law, and is considered illegal, but in prin- 


kind. 


ciple they are both hazards of precisely the’ same 


Are there any other instances than men-of-war, of 
vessels being stronger built? nae: 

Yes. 

What are they? 

Merchant vessels which are not insured. 

How does the East India Company do with their 
ships?* 

_ To what extent do you suppose that lives are sacri- 
ficed every year, which might, if vessels were made 
stronger and safer, be preserved? 

To at least two thousand lives every year. 
Pb f this is little better than Burking by whole- 

It is precisely so, and the only difference between 
them is, that in one case, Burking was detected, and 
in the other case, it is not known to the public. 

And to what extent is property sacrificed every 
year, which might be preserved? | 

To at leasta million sterling a year. 

Do you mean British subjects and British proper- 
ty only, or the lives and property of all nations? 

I mean British subjects, and British property only. 
If we include all nations, the amounts will at least 
require to be doubled, 

Upon what grounds do you make the calculation’ 

Upon statements and calculations which have late- 
ly appeared in the newspapers. 

Then why do not the public insist on vessels be- 
ing made stronger and safer, and this suffering and 
loss prevented? 

The public are always slow to move, even where 
their own safety and interests are concerned, and to 
the vast majority of them, these things are notknown; 
and when a vessel is lost, they attribute it to a dis- 
pensation of Divine Providence, shrug up their 
shoulders, bless God it was not themselves, consider 
it was a fair sea risk, and that it could not have been 
prevented. 

Have no attempts been made to inform the _— 
that vessels might be built stronger and safer! 
Yes. Many. 

And what has been the result? 

The public would not look at any publication, or 
receive any information on the subject. In fact, the 
public would as soon think of looking at a book in 
Hebrew or Chaldee, as they would at a book on 
strengthening ships. 

But will ship-builders, ship-owners, underwriters, 
and surveyors of shipping, not look at them? 

No. They all know well that it would be against 
their interests if ships were made stronger and safer, 
and therefore they are toa man interestedly pre- 
judiced against them. ‘ 

_ On what pretence do they object to vessels being 
made stronger and safer? 

‘On pretence of the additional expense of build- 
ing; but which is just a pretence to gull,the public, 
and to make it pay for all vessels that are wrecked 
and damaged, and fill their own pockets. 

Then, if the public were made aware that their 
lives and property were sacrificed in the sea to fill the 
pockets of ship-builders, ship-owners, underwriters, 
and surveyors of shipping, would they not take steps 
for their own safety ? 

I doubt it very much. There is such an apathy 
amongst the public, and such a general feeling, that 
what is every body’s business is nobody’s business; 
that, unless the whole nation could be aroused, it is 
most probable that nothing would be done, although 
the public were made fully aware of all these facts. 

Have not many passengers been drowned in steam- 
ers, since the introduction of stezm navigation? 

Yes. Many. 

an could similar drownings he prevented in fu- 
ture! 

Yes. With ease. 

Then, why coes not the Legislature take up the 
sul ject? 

‘The Legislature is tender of interfering with the 
property of private partios; and it considers that if 
one-half of the public are fleeced of their property 
and drowned, to fill the pockets of the otber half, 
that this is all for the benefit of trade, (like the gla- 
zier’s boy breaking the windows, and the doctor 
breaking the glazier’s boy’s head, both for the bene- 
fit of trade, ) and that it is not their province to inter- 
fere between the parties. Besides, these drownings 
keep down the population, whieh Malthus says, 
should be kept duwn to the subsistence fund; and 
they are attended with this peculiar good conse- 
quence, that the parties never make any complaints 
to disturb the repose of the Legislature afterwards, 
asclamorous and dissatisfied emigrants sometimes do 
For all these good reasons, the Legislature declined 
to interfere. 7 


But suppose a transport vessel, full of troops, to 
be lost, and all the troops drowned. 

Then Government just sends another, to run the 
same risk. 

But is the loss of the troops nota great loss to 
Government? 

No. What is the cost of a few hundreds or a few 
thousands of troops, drowned, (the lives are consid- 
ered of no value whatever,)to the revenue which 
Government derives from the loss of vessels? 

How does Government derive a revenue from the 
loss of vessels? 

. It inereases the sale of timber, hemp, flax, iron, 
copper, pitch, tar, and all materials of which vessels 
and their equipments are composed, and on which 
there are duties. It also increases the sale of all do- 


cuments connected with shipping, on which there 


are stamp duties, such as charters of affreightmenrt, 
bills of lading, policies of insurance, arbitration 
bonds, protests, seamen’s articles of agreement, ap 
prentices’ indentures, &c. and even increases the 
consumption of paper, on which there are heavy du- 
ties, and materially increases the revenue of the 


Post-office. 
Any thing else? 
Yes. ‘The duties on exports and imports. 


How does it increase the duties on exports? 

If a vessel be lost with an export cargo, another 
cargo will be required to supply the country, or place 
it was going to, ; 

But, then, does not Government lose the duty on 
imports? Suppose, for instance, an East Indiaman 
coming home trom China with a cargo of teas and 
silks, to be lost on the passage home, does not Go- 
vernment lose the duties on these articles? 

No. The sovereigns of Leadenall street, who sup- 
ply the public with these articles, exactly as the 
Dutch supplied spices from Amboyana, order home 
another vessel, belonging to their High Mightinesses, 
with a cargo, which pays the duty in liea of the one 
which was lost, and they charge the whole expense to 
the public. 

But suppose a West Indiaman, laden with sugar, 
rum, and coffee, to be lost, and which was not under 
the control of sovereign purveyors and sovereign car- 
riers? 

In that case, the supply of these articles is regu- 
lated by the demand fur them; and if one vessel and 
cargo be lost, another will be sent to supply the de- 
mand, and Government does not lose the duties. 

But suppose a Poruguese vessel, laden with wine, 
or an American vessel, laden with tobacco, to be 
lost, does not Government lose the duties? 

No, 

How is that? 

Another vessel is just sent in the place of the one 
which was lost; and the only effect is, to heighten the 
prime cost of the article to the public, to pay the 
expense of the vessel and cargo which were lost, be- 
fore the duties are laid on by the Government. 

Does this hold throughout all commerce? 

Throughout the whole property in shipping, and 
exports and imports of the kingdom, 

Then, it appears Governmeut are as much guiners 
by the loss of vessels as ship builders are? 


* A charge wus here .aade by the clerk against a 
party in the India House, of so strong a nature that 
we cannot allow it to be reported to the public with- 
out proof of itstrath. Our clerk’s facts and infer- 
ences well deserve attention; but we think him rather 
severe in his imputations of motives. Yet men, no- 
ways remarkable for humanity as individuals, often 
do strange things collectively. We have little faith 
in the justice or humanity of Trustees, Directors, 
Commissioners, Justices of Peace, or the Members 0 
Close Corporations, when several act together. 

They are more so, since the property of Govern- 
ment is only nominal, and consists only of duties, 
for which no real value is given; but the property of 
ship-builders is real material and workmanship. 

Does this account, then, for the repugnance which 
Government have to encourage the building of ves- 
sels stronger and safer, which do not belong to the 
Royal Navy? 

In my opinion it does so. 

Was not there a committee of the House of Com- 
mons appointed to inquire into the loss of steam-ves- 
sels, sometime ago? 

Yes. 

And what was the result? 

A report of the House of Commons, recommending 
that steamers should be built stronger; which in all 
probability will be carried into effect in the year 
1932, and, Finis. 

Since you are so well informed on the subject, 
why do you not let the public know how easy it 
would be to prevent many shipwrecks and drown- 
ings? 

Do you think I am a fool? 

No. 

Then, how can you expect that I, having the fear 
of God, and of losing my situation, before my eyes, 
would furnish the public with information which 
might have the effect of taking my bread from me? 

How could giving the information be the means of 
taking your bread from you? 


If vesseis were built stronger and safer, there 
would be fewer losses, and consequently fewer in- 
surance-brokers, agents, and underwriters; and it 
then might happen that my employer might have no 
employment tor himself, and consequently would 
have none for me. In fact, with all thisimmense 
establishment of Lioyd’s, which is sapported by the 
losses- of vessels and merchandise, and which are 
paid for by a tax levied from the public, the business 
would almost entirely be taken away from it. 

But could you not give thie information to the pub- 
lic, without iis being known where it came from? 

Would the loss of my situation not be punishment 
sufficient, without losing my money, and getting: 
the ill-will of all parties in addition! . 

You would not get the ill-will of the public. 

No. But did you ever know the public to reward 
its benefactor yet? Look to James Watt; look to 
Henry Bell; look even to the great Sir Isaac New- 
ton. No, no A grateful and discerning public 
takes special care that its benefactors shall be first 
duly starved to death, and then it raises monuments 
to perpetuate their memories. The public gratitude 
is very much like Falstaff’s description of honour; 
therefore “1’m for none on’t.” 


1 never thought our busifess had any connection 
with Burking by wholesale before. 


Do you consider that any vessels are lost accident- 
ally on purpose? 

Yes. Many. 

From what reason do you suppose so? 

From the cupidity of human natare. 

Please to explain yourself. 

Where you see trials in the newspapers every 
year, and almost every month, of people insuring 
their properties, and then setting fire to the pre+ 
mises, to defraud insurance companies, depend upon 
it, the same thing is done, to a much greater extent, 
with shipping, with a different element, being water 
instead of fire; and where a vessel is lest, accident- 
ally on purpose, in 99 cases out of 100, detection 
becomes impracticable, and is never attempted, and 
the loss is effected therefore without risk. But it all 
comes off the shoulders of the public, who are well 
it. 

ut should not means be taken to inf 

I question much whether the public would thank 
any person to inform them; since, when they are 
robbed, and a portion of them drowned, without the 
survivors suspecting that they might both be 
vented—‘‘where ignorance is bliss, *twou’d be folly 
to be wise.” 

But why do not ship-owners and underwriters look 
to prevent these losses? 

For the reasons I gave you before—that it is fre- 
quently the interest of the ship-owner that his vessel 
should be lost; and in no ease where his vessel is 
fully insured does he need to care about it being lost; 
and that, if there were no losses at sea, there would 
be no sea insurances. And hark!—a word in your 
ear; but we must keep this to ourselves—instead of 
a vessel and a half being lost every day, some under- 
writers, ship-owners, and ship. builders, do not care 
a fig if there were a vessel and a half lost every hour 
and the crew and passengers drowned, so long as it 
fills their pockets. 

Then, how is this erying evil to be remedied? 
Only by the public voice being loudly and clamor- 
ously raised against it; or more effectually still, by 


for it, there will not be one wreck for four that take 
place at present; and this would be more effectual 
than any interference of the Legislature, which the 
ay HA of man might contrive means to evade. 
ut if sea insurances were prohibited, would not 
that check commerce? 
On the contrary, it would very much increase it. 
There is no difference of opinion, that if sea insu- 
rances were prohibited, vessels would be made ve 
mueh stronger and safer, and at least a half of the 
shipwrecks which will otherwise take place would 
be prevented. 
ut would not that be too great a risk for the mer- 
chant and ship-owner? 
No. They would then have their property preserved 
in fact and in reality, instead of paying a tak upon 
it in an insurance office, which does not preserve it, 
and which is borne by the public. Indeed, if we look 
upon merchznt shipping in its true light, as a bridge 
connecting distant countries together, it is evident 
the stronger and safer we can make that bridge, the 
less tax there will be required to be levied from pas- 
sengers and goods; and on the other hand, the weak- 
er and more insecure the bridge is, and the more 
repairs it requires, the greater tax must be levied 
from passengers and goods, to keep it up, and to 
pay for the repairs; and which*expences must just 
be paid for again by the consumers of the commodi- 
ties, so that a stronger bridge would very much faci- 
litate and increase, instead of checking commerce, 
By your reasoning, then, it seems to be a pity 
that ever sea insurance was invented? 
It is chargeable with the loss of hundreds of thou- 
sands of human lives, and hundreds of millions of 
property 
I always thought it was a good thing before. 
And so mauy who have not considered the subject 
think yet. But so much are the best institutions of 
men liable to be abused and perverted, that there 
is no doubt that the cause of three-fourths of the 
wrecks and damages to goods which take place in 
the world, is owing to Insurance! Insurance! Insu- 
rance! 
The conversation being here ended, the clerks 
rose and walked away. 


From Forget-me-not for 1833. 
THE RICH GOLDSMITH OF ZURICH. 


**Go to thy embroidery child,” said Martin 
Freckenstern, while his daughter Jessica stood de- 
murely before him. ‘I, the richest burgher in 
Zurich, and a counsellor, too! thou doest well to 
hang down thy head, and look upon the ground; well 
thou mayest; get thee to thy embroidery, ehild!” 

Now, nobody liked Martin Freckenstern, the rich 
goldsmith of Zurich, for he was at the same time 
greedy and ostentatious; and nobody was ever the 
better for his wealth; an odd story was current be- 
sides, that at his death nobody would be the richer: 
fer it had been predicted at his birth, that he would 
walk to his own grave, and bury himself with his 
gold. These were dark days, in which the black art 
was taught, alchemy pursued, and augury believed 
in; and not only did most of the good people of Zu- 


ich pat faith in the prediction respecting Martin 
| Freekenstern, but the goldsmith himself had the 
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It is rather a harsh expression, but it all tends @ 
the same end, that of getting money from others. ~ 
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strongest belief in its authority. He publicly gave 
out, that his daughter should never iaherit aflorin of 
his: and one day, when Zwingli, the celebrated re- 
ue former, preaching before the counsellors of Zurich, 
¥ told them that a man could carry nothing into the 
i, grave with him, Martin Freckenstern was heard to 
} ‘ say, ina whisper, that he would one day prove the 
reformer a liar. It is no doubt a singular fact, that a 
7 shrewd man like the goldsmith of Zurich, whose 
t superior sagacity had got him his wealth, should put 
Ht ~ any faith in so ridiculous an augury; but, as I have 
ulready said, those were dark days, and some men 
have weak points. 

But, notwithstanding this prediction, Mistress 
ta Jessica was looked upon as the richest prize in Zu- 
i rich; for many treated the augury with ridicule, and 
believed that the goldsmith’s daughter would inherit 
the goldsmith’s wealth; and Jessica was in conse- 
quence not without suitors, among whom there might 
be some who argued that, if Martin Freckenstern 
should take his gold to the grave, he would scarcely 
be in a condition to keep it there. But it would be 
unfair to suppose that it was the geldsmith’s wealth 
only that attraeted suitors to his daughter; for Jes- 
fist, sica was beautiful as she was gentle, ** good as she 

iy was fair;” her smile was like day-break upon one of 
her own sweet valleys; and even the harsh dialect of 
her country was, in Jessica’s mouth, like the melody 
of one of her mountain rills. Ido not wish to be 
poetical in my description of the goldsmith’s daugh- 
ter; but, if you had seen her, reader, standing, as | 
| ; have ¢aid, demurely before the stern burgher, her 
| father, in her close bodice and loose jerkin, her fair 
silky hands meckly crossed before her, and her eyes 
i fixed upon her little, sandalled feet, there is no tell- 
tt ing what extravagances you might have been guilty 
of, 
i ° But it is proper now that the reader should be in- 
j formed upon what occasion Jessica stood before her 
i father, and why she stood so demurely, and cast 
\ down her eyes. 
ti I have already intimated that the goldsmith’s 
vh daughter had no lack of suitors; but no one among 
7) them could ever beast of a smile: and for this there 
La were two reasons. First, she desired to be wooed 
for her own sake, not for the sake of her father’s 
wealth, which she could not help suspecting to be as 
attractive as her own sweet self; and, next, Jessica 
did justice to the modest qnalities and humble ad- 
miration of Rupert, who, although but her father’s 
apprentice, was almost worthy of his daughter. 
ut Jet it not be supposed that Jessica counted 
upon inheriting her father’s wealth. On the con- 
trary, she believed in the prediction; and this, in- 
deed, was the only source of uneasiness that clouded 
the mind of the gentle Jessica. Zwingli, the re- 
former, declaimed against all the superstitions of 
these unenlightened times; and, having heard of the 
prediction respecting the goldsmith, who indeed was 
the most important burgher in Zurich, he one day 
hinted that such a prediction could only be accom- 
plished by a paction with the powers of darkness;— 
and Jessica often ruminated upon this, and consider- 
ed within herself, whether any means could be de- 
vised by which her father might be buried like other 
men, in place of walking to his own grave, and bu- 
rying himself with his gold. 

It was just at this time that Roger Marmes, lord 
of the castle of Marmeck, the ruins of which are 
still to be seen on the western shore of the lake, 
having heard much of the surpassing beauty of the 
goldsmith’s daughter, and having somewhat wasted 
his substance by the revels which he held in his cas- 
tle, thought to solace himself with the charms of Jes- 
sica, and to repair his fortunes with the wealth of 
her father. One day, accordingly, Roger Marmes, 
at the head of a numerous retinue, was seen to alight 
at the goldsmith’s gate, as every one guessed, to ask 
the hand of-bis daughter in marriage; and ‘it was up- 
on this occasion that Martin Freckenstern, calling 
his daughter into his preseuce, told her how the lord 
of Marmeck had demanded her in marriage; and 
that she—alter alleging all that a discreet maiden 
who is averse from a proposed alliance may modest- 
ly urge—that she is too young, too inexperienced, 
wishes not to be other than she is, and is unworthy 
of so mighty a lord—at length, being unable to sa- 
tisfy the goldsmith, who saw in this alliance increas- 
ed importance to himself, told him, with many blush- 
es, and with downcast eyes, that if she wedded the 
lord of Marmeck, it would break the heart of Ru- 

rt; and it was upon this that the goldsmith said, 
**Get thee to thy embroidery, ehild!*’ 

There can be no doubt that the rejection of Roger 
Marmes’ addresses by the goldsmith and his daugh- 
ter created as much sensation in Zurich, as any thing 
of the kind could, in so money-getting a place. But, 
further than this, I can venture to assert nothing. 1 
cannot tell whether the goldsmith dismissed Rogre 
Marmes, or Roger Marmes, learning that his daugh- 
ter would not inherit a florin, dismissed himself; 
this latter supposition is, however, improbable; for 
the lord of Marmeck was not a man to stand upon 
trifles, and would fave thought little matter of seiz- 
ing the old goldsmith, and pitching him into a draw- 
well. It is certain, however, that the rejection of 
Roger Marmes put new hope into the Zurichers; and 
that Jessica, as she sat at her embroidery, marvelled 
at the number of gay apprentices, as well as of staid 
and portly burghers, who were colistantly pacing to 
and tro upon the walk whieh lay in front of the gold- 
smith’s house. 

It chanced that, at this time, Martin Freckenstern 
resolved to undertake a long journey, as far as Stras- 
burgh, in order to be present at the annual fair, and 
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before setting out, he delivered his keys to Jessica, 
telling her to be discreet and womanly; and recom- 
mending to her particular care the key of the cham- 
ber where he kept his gold and jewels: for, of late 
years, Martin Freckenstern had become so much of 
a miser, that he did not care to trust his gold out of 
his own keeping, and preferred the pleasure and se- 
curity of having it about him to the advantage that 
would have accrued trom laying it out at usury. 
Jessica promised that the key should never be out of 
her sight; and the goldsmith set out on his journey 
betimes, next morning. 

Scacely was his back turned, when Jessica, as- 
cending the stairs to her embroidery, suddenly stop- 
ped, and recollecting by the jingling of the keys 
which she had hung round her neck, that the key of 
her father’s treasures was in her custody, thought 
there could be no harm in glancing at the gold, 
which, upon more than one account, gave her so 
much uneasiness; and she accordingly turned aside, 
and, unlocking the door, entered the room. ‘There 
she counted twelve jars full of gold coins, several 
bars of gold piled up, and a casket full of jewels; 
and Jessica, standing in the middle of the room, fell 
into the following train of thinking: ‘*’Tis a great 
misfortune to be believed the heiress of all this gold. 
Other maidensare wooed for their own sakes; but I 
am wooed for my father’s riches. 1 wish my father 
had nota florin. It is impossible,” said Jessica, half 
aloud, and trying the weight of one of the jars, “that 
my father can carry these twelve jars to his grave, 
unless by magic; would it not be better to throw all 
this gold away? I should then be no longer called 
the rich goldsmith’s heiress, and Zwingli could not 
any more taunt my father in his sermons.” After 
Jessica had again tried the weight of all the jars, she 
left the room, Jocked the door, and went to her em- 
broidery. 

It was the custom in those days for the appren- 
tices to serve their masters and mistresses at table. 
Jessica sat down to table by herself; and Rupert set 
before her a venison pasty, a fine capon, and a dish 
of that indifferent fish called grotzen, which are 
caught in the Limmat; and Jessica, having little ap- 
petite, ate of nothing but the fish. 

‘¢ Vis a dainty fish, Master Rupert,” said Jessi- 
ca, as with her little delicate fingers she peeled a 
small parcel off the flat bone. ** If I mistake not, it 
is to-morrow that the council let to the highest bid- 
der the fisheries of the lake, and the fisheries of the 
Limmat, and the fisheries of the Grieffensee, and the 
huntings of the forest of Albis. 1 wish my father 
were here, Master Rupert, to buy the fisheries of 
Limmat; the grotzen is so dainty a fish.” All this 
Jessica said for want of something better to say; and 
because it would have been uncourteous to be silent. 

1 cannot tell what Rupert answered to this; but he 
was delighted to think that he had so easy a way of 
recommending himself to Mistress Jessica; for the 
fisheries of the Limmat were let for next to nothing, 
and Rupert resolved to be a bidder, not that he 
would have grudged the value of the fishery of the 
lake for her sake; but his means enabled him to bid 
for the one and not for the other. 

‘The next evening, when nine o’clock had chimed 
from the old church, and Zurich was all silence and 
darkness—for, in those days, the burghers kept early 
hours—Jessica sought the room where the jars of 
gold were deposited. She stooped down and lifted 
one of the jars from its place, and then, shutting the 
door and extinguishing the light, she took the jar 
ander her arm and stepped out on the balcony, and 
from thence to the river-side, and, walking as swiftly 
as the weight would allow her, she soon reached the 
wooden bridge over the Limmat, As Jessica walk- 
ed along the bridge, she was often startled by the 
sound of her own footsteps, aud alarmed by the rush- 
ing of the water; she, nevertheless, found courage 
to reach the middle, and, leaning over the wooden 
railing, she dropped the jar into the stream. Fright- 
ened at the plunge, she turned, and fled with lighter 
footsteps than she came. 

It was but a step trom the zoldsmith’s house to the 
bridge, and did not occupy many minutes: and Jes- 
siea, recovering her courage when she found herself 
within her own house, thought she might as well 
complete the work she had begun; and so she did 
with all the remainin, jars as she had done with the 
first. But the bars of gold and the casket of jewels 
she allowed to remain, for she judged that they 
might be needed for her father’s business. ‘*Now,” 
said Jessica, when from the bridge she saw, by 
the starlight, the bubbles of the river, as they 
rose over the twelfth jar, ‘* 1 am no longer an heir- 
ess. If Rupert loves me, he will woo me for my 
own sake; and my father is nowa respectable burgher, 
who, in due time, will die and be buried like other 
men, in place of walking to his grave, and burying 
himself with his gold, which nobody could do with- 
out the help of magic.” And, at the same time, Jes- 
sica resolved to tell het father when he should return 
what she had doneyand the motive of her doings; 
and she, who knew nothing of the passion of 4 miser, 
naturally enough argued that it could make little dif- 
ference to him whether his gol lay in the bottom of 
the Limmat or was buried with him in the earth. 

Now, it so happened that the further the gold- 
smith of Zurich separated his body from his trea- 
sures, the more closely he found his mind drawn to- 
wards them; and, when he arrived at the end of his 
first day’s journey, he discovered that the pain of se- 
paration was greater than his power of enduring it. 
Martin Freckenstern, therefore, after a disturbed 
night, turned his horse’s head towards Zurich, and 
reached the gate just as eleven o’clock chiméd from 


the old church tower, Counsellor as Martin was, he 
could not prevail upon the old Lieutenant, Michael 
Stackerhaus, to throw open the gate, that his horse 
might enter; and being, therefore, forced to leave 
his horse at an inn in the suburbs, the goldsmith was 
admitted through a small wicket, and-made his way 
along the narrow streets to the bridge over the Lim- 
mat, which he needs must cross, in order that he 
might gain his own house. 

lt chanced that Martin Freckenstern reached the 
further extremity of the bridge at the same moment 
that Mistress Jessica was stealing along the river 
side with the last of the jars under her arm; and he, 
perceiving at that hour of the night a person coming, 
as if from his own home, was filled with alarm, and, 
creeping back to the middle ofthe bridge, cautious- 
ly posted himself behind one of the large square 
boxes which are placed at intervals there, that he 
might be able to identify the face of the person who, 
he had every reason to fear, had found the way to 
his gold. It was onthe opposite side ofthis projec- 
tion that Jessica stopped; and, as a miser’s eye is to 
the fullas sharp as that of a father, the star light 
was quite sufficient to reveal to him the features of 
his owu jar, as well as those of his own daughter.— 
But Martin Freckenstern was so stupified with the 
horror and magnitude, as wellas at the marvellous- 
ness of the discovery, that he saw the jar dropped 
into the Limmat, and heard the ejaculation of Jes- 
siea, without finding power to prevent the one or in- 
terrupt the other. lt may be too, that the goldsmith, 
being a bad man, and his wealth ill-gotten, doubted 
if his jar were in the grasp of human hands or not— 
or if the vision he saw might not be an illusion of 
magic. And it was doubtless this impression which 
induced him to delay till morning questioning his 
daughter uponthe matter. But morning never visit- 
ed the eyes of the goldsmith of Zurich. 

Martin Freckenstern, when he recovered the power 
of motion, walked towards his own house. Mis- 
tress Jessica handed him his keys through the door 
“s her chamber, and, when he had visited his treasure, 
or rather the room where his treasure had been, he 
threw himself upon his bed. Sleep, no doubt, over- 
came him; and there can be as little doubt that in 
his dreams the goldsmith stood upon the wooden 
bridge, and saw his jar dropped into the Limmat, 
and believed that all his riches were buried beneath 
its waters. No wonderthe goldsmith dreamt that 
he went in search of his treasure, and that he stretch- 
ed his arm towards the water, and bent over the rail- 
ing. 

Michael Stackerhaus, the lieutenant of the watch, 
having, according to usage, opened the gate at the 
first streak of dawn, hastened to his own house, 
which was at no great distance from that of Martin 
Freckenstern; and he relates that, as he turned upon 
the bridge, he saw the rich goldsmith of Zurich, 
whom that morning he had admitted at the gate, 
walking hurriedly along, in his usual dress, but with 
his head and feet uncovered; and that, when he 
reached the centre of the bridge, he stopped, and 
leaned over the wooden railing, and stretched down 
his arms towards the water, and stooped lower and 
lower, and at length fell in, head foremost; and so 
the prediction was accomplished: that Martin Freck- 
enstern should walk to his grave and bury himself 

‘The day after Mistress Jessica had praised the fa- 
vour of the grotzen fish, Rupert hired the fisheries 
of the Limmat; and the same afternoon he placed his 
nets in the river, across the centre of the bridge.— 
The draught of fishes was heavier than that recorded 
in the thousand and one nights; for it restored the 
goldsmith to Christian burial, and his wealth to his 
rightful heir: and in due time Jessica made Rupert 
a partaker in what he had thus preserved, 


Joseph Buonarartee—A pamphlet has been re- 
cently published in Paris, entitled ** Biographie de 
Joseph Napoleon Buonaparte, with his letters 16 the 
Chamber of Deputies.” ‘The chief object of the 
work isto place the subject of the biography in a 
prominent view before ihe French people, at a eri- 
sis when republicanism is seeking the overthrow of 
monarchy on the one hand, and legitimacy is aiming 
at hereditary power on the other. Joseph Buona- 
parte is represented as still a good Frenchman, not- 
withstanding his former occupation of two thrones; 
and his royal services are offered to France, to the 
sovereignty of which, he thinks himself better en- 
titled than Louis Philippe. At the end of the pam- 
phlet we find a singular address to the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies, written by the ex-King as soon as 
he heard the news of the “ glorious days”of July, 
1820, in which he declares against the pretensions of 
the Orleans family, and claims the crown of France 
for his nephew, Napoleon Il. This address is dated 
New York, the 18th of September, about the time 
that the son of the Emperor died at Vienna, and 
when the ex-King himself, ignorant of that event, 
was about to sail for Europe to assert his rights, 
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Tae Rait-Roan.—The first six miles of this work 
is now in successful operation. The Car for some 
time past, has run regularly three times day to the 
end of the first division, and is usually filled with 
passengers. The arrangement with the mail con- 
tractor to carry the mail on the Rail-Road, expedites 
the progress of the mail about one hour each trip. 
The conveyance and utility of the work more than 
realize the most glowing accounts of the usefulness 
of Rail-Roads, as is soanend by the heretofore op- 
posars of this kind of Internal Improvement. 
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THE WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


American publishers are every day becoming 
more enterprizing. The spirit of the Harpers ap- 
pears to have given an impulse to the entire craft; 
and now scarcely a week elapses but we have occa- 
sion to announce the commencement of some new 
and liberal undertaking on the part of our leading 
printers and booksellers. One of the most laudable 
enterprizes of the kind has just been brought to our 
notice, and consists in an intention, on the part of 
Messrs. Connor & Cooke, of New York, to publish 
by subscription the complete works of Sir Walter 
Scott, with a biography, being the first and only 
American edition containing the. author’s last addi- 
tions and illustrations. This edition will embrace 
all the poems, novels, histories, biographies, essays, 
and fugitive compositions of the immortal *‘wizard 
of the north.” It will also embrace the private 
correspondence of Sir Walter, now in preparation 
in England by his son-in-law, Mr. Lockhart. The 
work will he issued in parts, each part to contain 
as much matter as is contained in two volumes of 
the present editions of the Waverly novels, and will 
be put to subscribers at the extremely low price of 
thirty-seven anda half cents. These may be for- 
warded by mail, as they appear, to any section of 
the country. Two parts will appear in each month, 
but should the work receive a sufficiently liberal pae 
tronage, four parts will appear monthly. Eight 
parts will form a volume, and six volumes will com- 
prise the whole. 

We have parts first and second of yolume second 
before us, the first volume having been deferred un- 
til the biography is received from England. The 
first part contains the admirable novel of Waverly— 
the second that of Guy Mannering. Both are beau- 
tifully printed on fine white paper, with new type 
cast expressly for the purpose. 

We cordially commend this new undertaking to 
public patronage. No library can be considered 
complete without the entire works of Scott—no fa- 
mily should be without them. The most innocent 
girl may read them from beginning to end without 
feeling a tinge of shame mantle her forehead—the 
most rigid moralist cannot pore over them but 
with admiration for the wholesome truths and pure 
ethics they inculeate. The French Poet, Lamar. 
tien, has beautifully described Scott in his Fare- 
well address, which has been so admirably rendered 
into English for the American Monthly Magazine. 


A prospectus was recently issued by an enterpris« 
ing publisher of this city for the republication in 
quarterly numbers of the Foreign Quarterly and 
Westminster Reviews, The scheme of the work 
may be properly understood after the perusal of a 
few paragraphs from the prospectus:— 


The four principal Reviews now published in 
Great Britain, are the Edinburg, the Quarterly, the 
Foreign Quarterly, and the Westminster. Of the 
two first, an American Edition has, for many years 
been published at Boston, Of the last two, none has 
heretofore been undertaken; and, as they are of a 
more recent origin than the others, and are not so 
well known on this side of the Atlantic, it may be 
expedient to state a few words inrelation to them. 
The Foreign Quarterly was established in 1827, is 
conducted with great talent, and is especially devot- 
ed to criticisms upon publications which first appear 
on the Contitent of Europe or America. The West- 
minster was commenced in 1824, is edited with sig- 
nal ability and spirit, and advocates the most liberal 
principles of legislation and reform. 

Tothe Amevican scholar aud miscellaneous reader 
the possession ot one or both of these Reviews is a 
great desideratum; buttheir cost abroad, which is 6 
shillings sterling each number, amounting, at the par 
of exchange, to $5 76 per annum for each Review, 
besides the expenses of importation, has hitherto li- 
mited theircirculation. ‘To obviate this difficulty is 
the design of these proposals; and, when the publish- 
er states that it is his intention to furnish the two Re- 
views at less than the price at which either of them can 
now be procured, he trusts that he will be considered 
as offering to the patronage of the reading communi- 
ty a publication deserving of the general support.— 
This he will be enabled to do, in part, by having no 
editorial Services to pay for, the expense of which 
adds so greatly to the cost of an original Review, 
and in part by the employment of a smaller type than 
that used in the originals, which will require a less 
quantity of paper, and thus not only reduce the post- 
age upon copies which go by mail, but diminish the 
namber of volumes to be bound at the end of the 
year. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


The first number of the American republication 
of the Westminster Review is now before us. It is 
well printed, occupies upwards of one hundred pages 
and contains eighteen articles, all of them forcibly 
written and most of them “rife with information.” 
The price of the Westminster Review is three dollars 
per annum, the Foreign Quarterly three dollars, or 
poth five dollars, and for a single number of either a 
dollar. The publication office isat the NE, corner 
of Walnut and Third streets. 


Mr. Daffy had an excellent benefit at the Arch st. 
Theatre on Monday evening. The Amateur who 
sang ‘* Black Eyed Susan,” acquitted himself with 
great skill and taste; and Mri Bulkley’s Sailor’s 
Hornpipe was deservedly applauded. Both were 
encored. The Jim Crow of the evening was a fail- 
ure. 


Waldie’s Select Circulating Library, continues to 
iucrease in interest andinvalue. The selections are 
indeed judicious, and do not consist of ‘ thread bare 
novels,’ such as may be had atauction fora mere song, 
but comprise the most valuable publications from 

he London and Paris press. The subscriber to the 
Library is therefore always sure to find something 
new and entertaining in its pages, and is frequently 
surprised to meet witha work fresh from the other 
side of the water; even the name of which, until its 
appearance in the Library, had not met his eye, or 
reached his ear, Thus, forexample, we have in the 
number issued to-day, the larger portion of Count 
Pecchio’s very original and amusing volume in En- 
gland—English life, habits and manners—a work 
which will reach the American reader only through 
the Library. We shall find room for extracts here- 
after, and may merely mention here, that the reflec- 
tions of the Count, which cost Mr. Waldie five dol- 
lars, are furnished to the American reader, through 
the Circulating Library, for fifteen cents. 


*¢ The American Lancet’’ is the title of a new'pub- 
lication, twonumbers of which have been issued from 
the press of this city, within a fortnight. It is in- 
tended to be a perfectly independent vehicle, through 
which may be disseminated a knowledge of the pre- 
sent condition, the wants, the prospects, and abuses 
of the Medical Profession. The prospectus states 
hat the work will contain a brief summary of the 
Medical Literature of the day—Reports of Hospital 
Practice, Medical Lectures, Reviews of Medical 
Works, Selections from Foreign and American 
Journals, &c. &e. It is to be issued once a fortnigh 
in a pamphlet of sixteen octavo pages, at three dol- 
lars per annum. 


The spring business has epmmenced in earnest.— 
The life and bustle along Market street are de- 
lightful, 


Fatat Accrpent.—Yesterday morning, during 


® ‘he temporary absence of its mother, the clothes of 


an interesting child took fire, in a house in Christian 
street above Second, and the little sufferer was in- 
jured so severely, that it died in an hour, 


Considerable attention has been excited by an im- 
provement in Steamboats, or rather ia the construc- 
tion of the Paddles and Wheels of Steamboats, which 


has recently been effeeted by Mr. Clisby of this city. 


A model is now exhibiting at the Merchants’ Coffce 
House. All who examine it pronounce it a valuable 
improvement. It certainly deserves the attention of 


| shipwrights and others interested in such matters. 


Mr. J. R. Scott is playing with great success at 


Boston. Little Hill is play.ng with equal success at 
the Park Theatre. 


CITY IMPROVEMENTS, 
** Westward the March of Empire,” &c. 
In a few years hence, and Broad street Will be one 


= of our most fashionable promenades. The spirit of 


improvement is already visible in its immediate 
neighbourhood; and we learn that several companies 


mre in contemplation, with the object of purchasing 
lots and erecting rows of h®uses in Broad street dar- 


ing the present spring. Chesnut-st. is now lined with 


@ beautiful buildings from the Delaware to within a 


few squares of the Schuylkill, some of our most 
wealthy and fashionable citizens occupying the build- 
ings farthest west. After the lots on Chesnut are 
wholly occupied, those of Market, Walnut, Arch, 


and Spruce streets, will come into play, and in the 


meantime Broad street will no doubt give the most 
satisfactory evidences of the march of improvement 
and of the extension of our beautiful city. Half a 
century hénee, and who may imagine the change? 


James Sheridan Knowles, Esq., the author of the 
Hunchback, is said to be the author of the sketches 
that thave appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine, as 
from the Diary of a London Physician, Doubtful. 


A young woman about seventeen years of age, a 
resident of the northern part of the city, attempted 
to commit suicide, by drowning herself, one evening 
last week. She plunged into the Delaware, but her 
clothes buoyed her up, when her screams attracted 
the attention of the watchman of the neighbourhood, 
who, with the assistance of a sailor, saved her froma 
watery grave. She was taken to the watch-house, and 
in the morning restored to her parents. Disappoint- 
ed love is given as the cause for the rash act. 


A CaattencE For $10,000.—The Charleston Ev- 
ening Post has the following: —‘‘The friends of Ju- 
lia, by Bertrand, dam Transport by Virginius, full 
sister to Bertrand, jr. now the property of Col. J. 
B. Richardson, propose to run her against any horse 
in the Uuited States, four mile heats, over the Wash- 
iagton Course, on Monday preceding the next regu- 
Jar South Carolina Jockey Club Races, in February 
next, for the above sum of $10,000. The rules of 
the said Club togovern the same. Julia isnow three, 
and will run as a four year old. This challenge to be 
accepted, and the horse named by letter to John B. 
Irving, Esq. in Charleston, on or before the first day 
of June next, and the stakes to be deposited with the 
Treasurer of the Club, on the Saturday preceding 
the Race. Half forfeit.” , 


Atthe Annual Commencement of the Medical 


| College of Ohio, held on the fourth inst. the degree 


of Doctor of Medicine was conferred upon twenty- 
one gentlemen. | 


To those of our country friends who desire to pos- 
sess themselves of a work on gardening, agriculture, 
horticulture, &c., that possesses decided merit, we 
would respectfully recommend the New York Far- 
mer, a monthly periodical, published by D. K. Mi- 
ner, and edited by Samuel Fleet, Esq. The terms 
are three dollars per annum. ‘The Mareh number 
contains much valuable and instructive matter. 


The third number of the Novelist’s Magazine was 
issued yesterday, by Messrs. Alexander & Co., of 
this city. Its typographical execution is cheracter- 
ized by the same neatness and accuracy which dis- 
tinguished the former numbers, while its literary 
contents are more various and entertaining. The 
number contains the ‘‘Adventures of Barney Maho- 
ney,” by ‘I’. Crofton Croker—also, five or six excel- 
lent stories, from the pen of Miss Landun. 


William B. Conway, Esq., has retired from the 
editorial chair of the Pittsburg Manufacturer. The 
junior editor, Richard Phillips, Esq. will hereafter 
have the sole management of the paper. 


The fifty-third number of Harper’s ‘Family Li- 
brary, just issued, is devoted to an historical view of 
the Progress of Discovery on the more Northern 
Coasts of America, from the earliest to the present 
time, by Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq. It also con- 
tains descriptive sketches of the natural history of 
the North American Regions, by James Wilson, 
Esq. and an appendix, containing remarks on a late 
memoir of Sebastian Cabot, the whole being demon- 
strated by nine engravings. We consider this work 
one of the most valuable that has been incorporated 
with the Library. It commences with the first disco- 
very of North America by John Cabot, notices the 
voyages of Sebastian Cabot, the discovery of Labra- 
dor, the French Discoveries, Voyages of Verrazaro, 
the Discovery of Canada, the first and second Ex- 
peditions of Franklin, the natural history, geogra- 
phical features of the country, &c. &c. We are 
glad to learn that many of the most distinguished 
teachers of the U.States have introduced the Library 
into their schools. No work could be better adapted 
to the improvement of youth, A respectable teacher 
writes to the publishers: _ 


“I have read the first forty-five volumes of the 
Family Library, and am highly pleased with them. 


I have purchased six copies of each of the Life of 
Alexander, the History of Insects, the Life of Sir 
Isaac Newton, the Histories of Egypt and Palestine, 
which have been read.in my school with great inte- 
rest and delight. Perhaps you might be pleased to 
know the plan adopted by me in using these volumes 
inmy school, ‘The six copies are given to a class of 
as many scholars to be read by them and returned; 
they are then put into the hands of a succeeding class 
of six, until all the scholars in my school have read 
them. Each scholar pays me three cents for the use 
of a volume, which he has the privilege of taking 
home to be read by him or the other members of the 
family during evening hours. The plan succeeds 
admirably. {think I shall be able to purchase six 
copies of nearly every volume, to be read by my 
scholars. 1 have never seen children so much inte- 
rested in reading.” 


Truly an excellent plan, and one that we should 
be glad to see widely imitated. 


SELECTIONS. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
tl AY N. P. WILLIS. 

Baths of Lucca—Saratoga of Italy—scenery—river 
Lima—fashionable lodgings—the villa—the dukes 
palace—mountains—valleys—-cottages—-peasants 
winding paths—amusements—private parties— 
balls—tetes—a casino—originals of Scott’s Diana 
Vernon and the Miss Pratt of the Inheritance—a 
summer in Italy, ete. etc, — 

I spent a week at the baths of Lucca, which is 
about three miles north of Florence, and the Sarato- 
ga of Italy. None of the cities are habitable in sum- 
mer for the heat, and there flocks all the world to 
bathe and keep cool by day, and dance and intrigue 
by night from spring toautumn. It is very like the 
month of June in our country in many respects, and 
the differences are not disagreeable. The seenery 
is the finest of its kind in Italy. The whole village 
is built about a bridge across the river Lima, which 
meets the Serchio a half mile below. On both sides 
of the stream the mountains rise so abruptly, that the 
houses are erected against them, and from the sum- 
mist on both sides you look directly downon the 
street. Half way up one of the hills stand a cluster 
of houses, overlooking the valley to fine advantage, 
and these are rather the most fashionable lodgings. 
Round the base of this mountain runs the Lima, aod 
on its banks for a mile is laid out a superb road, at 
the extremity of which is another cluster of buildings 
called the Villa, composed of the Duke’s palace and 
baths, and some fifty lodging houses, This, like the 
pavilion at Saratoga, is usually occupied by invalids 
and people of moreretired habits. 1 have found no 
hill scenery in Europe comparable to the baths of 
Lucca. The mountains ascend so sharply and join 
so closely, that two hours of the sun are lost, morning 
and evening, and the heat is very litle felt. The 
valley is formed by four or five small mountains, 
which are clothed from the base to the summit with 
the finest chesnut woods; and dotted over with the 
nest-like cottages of the Luccese peasants, the smoke 
from which, morning and evening, breaks through 
the trees, and steals up to the summits with an effect 
than whicha painter could not conceive any thing 
more beautiful, Lt is quite a little paradise; and with 
the drives along the river on each side at the moun- 
tain foot, and the trim winding paths in the hills, 
there is no lack of opportunity for the freest indul- 
gence of a love of scenery or amusement. 

Instead of living as we do in great hotels, the 
people at these baths take their own lodgings, three 
or four tamiliesin a house, and meet in their drives 
and walks, or in small exclusive parties. The duke 
gives a ball every ‘luesday, to which all respectable 
strangers are invited; and while 1 was there an 
Ktalian prince, who married into the royal family of 
Spain, gave a grand fete at the theatre. ‘There is 
usually some party every night, and with the free- 
dom of a watering-place, they are rather the plea- 
sautest | have seen in Italy. The duke’s chamber- 
lain, an Italian cavalier, has the charge of a casino, 
or public hall, which is open day and night for con- 
versation, dancing and play. ‘The Italians frequent 
it very much, and it is tree to all well-dressed peo- 
ple; and as there is always a band of music, the En- 
glish sometimes make up a party, and spend the 
evening there in dancing or promenading. It is 
maintained at the duke’s expense, lights, music, and 
all, and he finds his equivalent in tue profits of the 
gambling bank. 

{ scarce know who of the distinguished people I 


met there would interest you. ‘The village was full | 


of coroneted carriages, whose masters were nobles of 
every nation, andevery reputation. ‘The original of 
well-known characters happen to be there—Scott’s 
Diana Vernon, aud the Miss Pratt of the Inherit- 
anee. The former is a Scoteh lady, with five or 
six children: a tall, superb womafm still, with the look 
of a mountain-queen, who rode out every night with 
two gallant boys mounted on ponies, and dashing 
atter her with the spirit you would bespeak for the 
sous of Die Vernon. Her husband was the best 
horseman there, and a “thas been” handsome feilow, 
of about forty-five. An Italian abbe came up to her 
onenight, at a small party, and told her be ‘* won- 
derd the king of England did not marry her.” 
‘‘Miss Pratt” was the companion of an English lady 
of fortune, who lived on the floor below me. She 
was still what she used to be, a much langhed at but 
much sought person, and it was quite requisite to 
know her.» She flew into a passion whenever the 
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book was named, The rest of the world there was 
very much what it is elsewhere—a medley o 

able and disa 


in style and manner to those ordinarily met in such 
places in America, and the men vastly interior. It 
is so wherever I have been on the continent. 

I remained at the baths a few weeks, recruiting— 
for the hot weather and travel had, for the first time 
in my life, worn upon me. They say that asummer 
in Italy is equal to five years elsewhere, in its rav- 


ages upon the constitution, and so I found it.—V. 
Y. Mirror. 


ROME—TAKING THE VEIL—THE TOMB 
OF SHELLEY. 


From an American Lady abroad. 
Romer, Dec. 23, 1832. 
A few days ago, ut the church of Santa Pudenzia- 
na, a girl took the veil, and we witnessed the cere- 
mony. How much the eyes have to do with the 
feelings of the heart! I went prepared to have all 


entirely wretched at this cruel sacrifice, this harsh 
sundering of all the beautiful and delicate ties that 


man, and I came away disappointed and provoked 


most tawdrily drest, and followed by a feminine 
Cupid, worthy such a Venus, who kept hold of her 
skirts with wonderful tenacity. Her movements 
were any thing but sylphid, her voice twin to a peas 
cock’s; and, worse than all! when she parted with 
her gay attire for the gloomy vesture of a nun, while 
we leaned anxiously forward to see the thick dark 
masses Of het shining hair unfold themselves down 
to her feet, as the unnecessary comb was taken out 
and the relentless scissors opened to do their office, 


some half dozen pounds of false hair! I thought even 
the cardinal looked surprised, for there remained in 
truth hardly a native lock to shear. However, she 
was in her dark gown and close cap, and as she stood 
so arrayed behind the narrow grating, something 
very like pity found its way unexpectedly to our 
hearts. It isa marvel to me how any one possessing 
a grain of reason can look for happiness, or even 
serenity, in a narrow cell, barred windows, and 
walls so jealous that they exclude all things but the 
speck of sky just overhead. In joy, meditation, or 
sorrow, we so intuitively turn to nature, and confid- 
ingly look to her maternal countenance for a reflece 
tion of the feeling that burns within us, than I can 
regard the voluntary act of putting her forever out 
of the way, as nothing shont of a most unwarrantable 
matricide, 

We left the self-doomed devotee to her fate, and 
proceeded to a spot inhabited by those to whom the 
world was also annibilated, but not by their own yo- 
lition—the protestant burying-ground. It is just 
within the walls of Rome, by the gate of Saint Paul’s 
—not enclosed, but surrounded by a very broad, 
deep trench, which discovers the pavement of the 
ancient Ostian way at its bottom. The tomb of 
Caius Cestius is inserted into, and forms part of the 
city wall here; it is a miniature pyramid of about 
one hundred and fifty feet in height, and the small 
room in its heart, where he ‘‘rested from its labors,”’ 
was painted in fresco, specimens of which still re- 
mairt; though he, sarcophagus, labours and all, have 
passed away even from memory. Among the graves, 
and hidden by the long grass,.1 espied a slab with 
this inscription: 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
COR CORDIUM. 
NATUS IV. AUG. MDCCXCII. 
OBIT VIU. JOL, MDCCCXXII. 


**Nothing of him that doth fade, 
Bat doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange.” 


This singular and appropriate epitaph was placed 
here by Byron, over his friend’s heart, which the 
fiames of his funeral pyre, on the Mediterranean 
shore, would not consume. I would have madea 
long pilgrimage expressly to behold this spot, and it 
was too gratifying to have it thus unlooked for be- 
fore me. ‘Though Shelley was all astray (deplora- 
bly sp) in soine of his ideas, yet from what I can ga- 
ther from many an incident and much of his life, he 
was a man otf princely feelings and independent cha- 
racter, imbued with a melancholy and exquisite sen- 
sibility that preyed only on himself. Byron, ina 
letter to Moore, speaks of him in these terms: ‘*He 
is, to my knowledge, the least selfish and the mildest 
of men—a man who has made more sacrifices of his 
fortune and feelings for others, than any lever heard 
of. With his speculative opinions I have nothing in 
common, nor desire to have.”” As for his poetry, it 
is what poetry should be; a combination of beautiful 

and fervid imaginings with harmonious versification. 

I have read pages of his blank verse, and been per 
fectly astonished on discovering that it was not rhyme; 
and he ** rings changes” in melody with the same 

skill that a master musician composes variations to an 
air. In fact, his ‘* Prometheus unbound” is a perfect 
opera, and [ read it with that species of delight with 
which I listen to Rossini’s absorbing measures. The 

unobtrusive grave of poor Keats, ** who died of the 

critics,” is at the entranee of the cemetery; the stone 

bears not his name—nothing but a broken harp, and 

the few words which, ‘‘in the bitterness of his heart,” 
he ordered to be engraventhere. Bowles has rather 

a superb mausoleum, but I looked at it from Shel< 


ley’s undecked tomb, and it interested me not. 


my tenderest sympathies strongly called forth; to be. 


are generally fastened closely about the life of woe 


that she was neither young nor pretty. She was . 


an assistant untied a hiddeu string, and off came — 


ble, intelligent and stupid, elegant, 
and awkward. The women were perhaps superior 
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‘Tite'ruins of the enormous church of Saint Paul 
are off of the city, a short distance from this burial 
place; it was burnt, but they have the intention of re- 

ilding it with more than its former splendor. Still 
further, is Saint Paul’s of the three Fountains, and 
how do you imagine it obtained its name? Saint Paul 
“+ was decapitated here, for they show you the half- 
column in the corner on which his head was placed 
daring the operation. After the disjunction, tt jamp- 
ed thrice, and immediately these fountains issued 
from the places it touched. This spot is really in- 
teresting, however, as that where Dioclesian caused 
ten thousand christians to be executed after they had 
completed kis baths. In another direction, out of 
the gate of Saint Sebastian, and under the church of 
the same name, is an entrance to the catacombs.— 
They are many miles in extent, and consist of num- 
erous arches and passages cut out of the earth; being 
destitute of strength from brick or stone, they are 
not the safest things possible to explore. It was 
melancholy to grope about this dismal refuge of the 
christians in the time of their persecutions; to see the 
graves cf the martyrs and the faithful piled one upon 
the other on either side of us. Thousands and thou- 
sands have been buried here. By thrusting our can- 
dies through the crevices in many of the tombs, bones 
became visible. ‘The ancient altars of the worship- 
pers have not been removed, and our visit gave us 
some idea of the sufferings they endured for ‘*con- 
science sake.”? We drove hence to Caracalla’sCireus, 
the most perfect remaining. It belongs to the bank- 
er Torlognia, through whose enterprise it has been 
cleared out. We settled, to our private satisfaction, 
the plan of.it, the position of the emperor’s seat when 
he gave the signal for the commencement of the 
games; which were Marcellus’s temples of Honour 
and Virtue, and then turned to admire, as in duty 
bound, the tomb of Cecilia Metella. Neither the 
beauty of the structure, nor its durability, could pre- 
serve this ‘* woman’s grave” from disturbance; the 
ealmness of death’s avode was invaded by the tumults 
of war, and during its ehange from a sepulchre to a 
fortress, tae ashes of its owner went—no one knows 
where! 
On our return to the city, we passe_ the tomb of 
> the Horatii, where the unhappy Horatia is buried, 
who was stabbed by her brother for bewailing the 
death of her lover, his antagonist. So much for the 
stern virtue ot the Romans! Mutius, holding his 
hand i» the flame; Portia, swallowing coals, and all 
that sort of thing, 1 can revere; but, the murdering 
a simple girl for feeling her dudividual loss, amid 
the universal joy that Joss occasioned to the rescued 
lives of Rome; and the condemnation to death of his 
son by that terrible old Brutus, is, in my estimation, 
an excess of morality ** more honoured in the breach 
than the observance.”’ But, tu return to our ramble: 
descending into a plain, just uuder the brow of a 
hill, is the grotio of the fountain of Egeria. Grass 
and bushes grow over the roof; wincs, muss, and the 
delicate maiden hair cling to the sides. The foun- 
tain is sparkling clear, and in the innermost recess 
reclines a statue, ‘*if shape it may be called, that 
shape has none,” for time has been busy and dealt 
with it according to his habitude. ‘The look-out trom 
this secluded spot upon the surrounding country and 
the beautiful temple on an ensinence a litle way off, 
is charming. Numa certainly had taste. Very near 
the gate of Saint Sebastian, was Hannibsl’s encamp- 
ment; no wonder the Komans were alarmed; that and 
the temple of Return, which they erected alter he 

raised the siege, and returned towards Naples, did 

not escape our investigation, you may be sure. 

We paid our devoirs two or three days ago on our 
way to Tivoli, to all that remains of Adrian’s villa, 
whice isa heap of walls and stones. As for endea- 
vouring to make out the library, lyceum, academy, 
and so forth, we did not; the attempt would have 
been as unavailing as that of investigating the origi- 
nal plan of Dioclesian’s baths, Caracallas’s, Titus’s 
and a hundred others of the same cabre. For my 
part, | am tired to death of trying to make difficult 

things plain, so I have arrived at the determination 
of reverencing all ruins, en masse; of saying to my- 
self, in this vast palace such an emperor did so and 

30; here lived the philosopher; here the orator—and 

leave to wiser heads than mine the minutiz and the 

detail. ‘Tivoli with its lovely temple of Vesta, 

(for which an Englishman offered 100,000 dollars, 

ing to remove it to his own domains,) claimed 

all of a day but the hour or two we devoted to the 
villa. It is scarcely possible to believe these fails 
artificial. They were planned by Bernini, and the 
river Anio gives itself to their formation. The wa- 
ter is precipitated from an immense height in beau- 
tiful spray; groitoes deep in the rocks are every 
where seen; and from all points of view, above or 
below, the effect is enchanting. Our donkey-ride 
here would have been voted tedious, hard and alto- 
gether insapportable, but for the Scenes 
amid which it led us) The house of Maecenas, Ho- 
race’s patron, was pointed out to us during the ex- 
cursion. On our return to Rome, we again encoun- 
tered that odious lake of ‘T'artarus, whose waters 
turn to stone every vegetable substance subjected to 
its influeace. It is so horribly impregnated with 
sulphur, as to be odoriferous for a mile at least; stilt 
we had the courage to rewain in its vicinity long 

- enough to select many curious specimens of petrified 
roots and reeds. Ere we were deposited at our ho- 
tel, a shower of rain eame on, which gave us an op- 
portunity of expatiating on the delectable fashion 
the Romans have of leading off the water from the 
houses by pipes standing out from the roofs about 
three feet. Of course the 


rents on the L 
Hood’s book, holds good—‘“ It never rains but it 
urs,”? 

We undertook the task of ascending a hundred and 
twenty steps to stand upon the spot where, soon af- 
ter the nativity of our Saviour, was erected the ear- 
liest altar “to the first born God.” We had heard 
that the altar was still existing in this charch of Ma- 
ria d’Aracoeli, but it is not so; in the place of it, 
however, they show the wonderful Baméino. It is 
most religiously kept in a recess, lying on a pillow, 
with a wax Virgin Mary, (in a white satin petticoat 
and blue pelisse) kneeling beside it. She is suffi- 
ciently bedecked with jewels, but the chi/d is one 
blaze ot brilliants; nobles, queens, and emperors 
have vied with one another in their offerings to this 
puppet, which is paraded in state on Christmas day, 
and carried to people who are dangerously ill, when 
they can afford to pay the price. The Franciscan 
monks, (to whose order it pertains, ) boast of its mi- 
raculous powers, and without doubt, they have a war- 
rant for so doing; the revenue it brings them, will 
bear out the assertion. From the porch of this church, 
we performed an antithesis; for we descended the 
steps, the hill, and a rough Jadder into the prison of 
the Decemvirii. The aflecting incident of ‘ filial 
piety” is said to have occurred there, and it was 
something to be in that damp dungeon, and to feel 
through all its gloom the holiness of the spot. 

We have sailed down the Tiber too; not certainly 
in a very classical barge. What will not association 
effect! But for zt, we should have deemed the ** yel- 
low Tiber” but a muddy stream, and the prospect 
on either side, of dingy houses down to the water’s 
edge, not especially inviting. However, we passed 
the base of Mount Janiculum, where Poreenna had 
his camp—the triumphal bridge—the palatine and 
Saint Angelo’s—the island of Esculapius, formed 
from the corn off ‘Tarquin’s land, and which during 
the strong odour of his villany, no Roman would ap- 
propriate—and the ruivs of the arch of Triumph, 
erected on the site of the bridge, made famous by 
Horatius Cocles. Really, with the aid of a little en- 
thusiasm, we had quite a proud enjoyment. The 
truth is, a person on coming to Rome, must previ- 
ously make up his mind to be delighted or disap- 
pointed with all he sees, he has so many accessaries 
to help along the one or the other feeling. He may 
take up a stone, and think it nothing but a stene; or 
he may amalgamate with it Romulus, Coriolanus or 
Cicero. He may call the river a ditch, or the Tiber; 
the statue in the Spada palace, that of a man, or of 
Pompey the great, at whose feet Brutus gave ‘* the 
unkindest cut of all;”? and so as he may proceed ad 
infinitum and ad libitum. Some folks, you know, 
find as much gratification in discontent, as others in 
satisfaction; so, according to the humour, will the 
impression be. In what vein think you, have I luxu- 
riated? 

I meant to have given you a deseription of the 
villas and palaces, but I find it impossible. When 
tell you that Cardinal Fesch has twelve hundred 
pictures hung up in his residence, besides three thou- 
sand for which he has no place, and that most of the 
other collections we have seen number their hun- 
dreds too; that I could not speak of Claude without, 
in conscience, extending the same liberality to Tem- 
pesta, Rosa or Poussin; and then Raphael, Titian, 
Guido, Spagnoletto, Albano, Correggio, Murillo, 
Paul Veronese, the Carracci and others by scores 
would torment me for the reason of my neglect to- 
wards them; taking all this into view, 1 am convin- 
ced you holb me excusable in treating them all with 
the same considerate silsnce. We have found much 
pleasure in visiting the s¢udtos of living artists. Thor- 
waldsden’s, where among many beauties is conspicu- 
ous his Adonis, for which he asks ten thousand dol- 
lars; his pupil, Bien-aime’s, where is a fiine statue 
of Virtue guiding Innocence, and a copy of the 
Apollo’s head; ‘Trentenoras, where besides his own 
excellent productions, is the cast of Canova’s Venus 
Vincitrice,whose original was the princess Borghese; 
Camuccini the greatest living painter, but the diffi- 
culty with regard to palaces and villas, will apply 
with equal force to studios. 

I have omitted telling you till the very close of 
this epistle, what I cannot bear to think of; we leave 
Rome to-morrow! We go to Naples, where new 
scenesand sightsawait us; still | am sure my thoughts 
will not depart hence with my body. Is it not odd, 
that all the ruins and ancient things | have seen here 
assimilate themselves to me, like old remembrances? 
In fact, for weeks past they have been old friends to 
me, and now must share the fate of such; that is, give 
place to new ones.—WV. Y. Mirror. 


THE SPECTRE OF THE MIST. 
A TALE OF THE SEA. 

At a coffee-house in London I became acquainted 
with a gentleman whose singular life is worthy of 
being related. From the first moment I felt :nte- 
rested in the strapger: the naval uniform, and his 
handsome sunburnt countenance, showed he had vi- 
sited foreign climes. We generally dined at the 
same table, but seldom addressed each other. A 
circumstance, however, brought us intimately ac- 
quainted. Indisposition had for some time confined 
me to my apartment; when I returned to the coffee- 
room { found my friend in his usual place. He wel- 
comed me with a kind smile, saying, “You have 
been a Jong time absent, Sir; 1 am afraid you have 
been unwell; and indeed, from your paleness, I fear 
you suffer still.”” The restraint which at first existed 


fluid flows down ia tore 


between us being thus removed, we soon became in- 


ssers by, and the old man’s saying in | timate, and the more I saw of my new: friend, the | many were to follow. Already had the Spit of | 


more I esteemed the qualities both of his head and | Destruction marked us for his prey. 


heart. One day he invited me to take a sail with 


‘* After the Captain’s death, | assumed the com- 


him as far as Greenwich, and we soon reached that) mand. As I thought it probable that the dispersed 


noble hospital, which is a refuge for more than two 
thousand invalid seamen. We had scarcely entered 


vessels were driven to the coast of Sumatra, | deter. 
mined to bend our course there, and this determina- 


the court when I observed that the eyes of my com- | tion gave universal satisfaction to the crew. The 
yanion were anxiously in search of some one. With | state of exhaustion, however, to which hunger had 
ve steps he approached an old sailor, with snow- | reduced us, rendered our reaching the coast so im- 


white hair and a weather-beaten countenance, who 
was seated on a bench warming himself in the sun, 
The moment the old man saw the Captain, he ir- 
stantly rose and touched his hat. ‘*Why, my old 
shipmate,” said the Captain, ‘*you seem to be lying 
quietly at anchor here; you have tumbled into a se- 
cure and peaceful haven after the storms of life.”— 
‘*Thanks to my King and to you Sir,” said the old 
man, with a cheerful smile, while he again resumed 
his seat, ‘I still sail with a fair wind, and hone to 
enjoy a few more years yet in this quiet haven. This 
day twenty-five years since,” he continued with a 
significant wink, ‘‘we little thought to live to see 
this day, or to reach such a secure port; and to think 
that [ still sail with a fair wind, and have anchorage 
in this good haven here, to rest from all my toils and 
cares, is more than | could have looked tor. ‘lake 
it not amiss that I speak thus freely; but our meeting 
this day brings back many a long yarn.” **Yes, yes, 
Tompkins,” said the Captain, ‘‘this day twenty-five 
years since, was a dreadful day; and I would not 
have given sixpence for either of our tives; but cou- 
rage and firmness often overcome danger, as the 
Spectre found who so obstinately persisted in taking 
up his quarters with us.” ‘Tomkins gave a signifi- 
cant nod in reply; and my friend having spoken a 
few words aside to the old sailor, slipped some mo- 
ney into his hand, and we left him. 

On our return, my friend informed me that Tom- 
kins had served many years under him; that he was 
steady and faithful, and that he owed to him his life. 
‘This account gave me a desire to hear more of his 
history, and 1 requested my friend to gratify me.— 
‘**Yes,” said my companion, with a thoughtful look, 
‘it is indeed a wonderful story, of which I have 
never yet spoken; but to you, my young friend, 1 
will confide what has never yet crossed my lips:— 

** About twenty-five years since 1 served as Lieu- 
tenant on board the Minerva. Our ship had gone 
as convoy to some merchant vessels bound to Canton, 
and it was our intention to return the same way as 
soon as they had taken in their lading. The season 
was far advanced, and we were prepared to encoun- 
ter many dangers. ‘The Captain of the Minerva was 
of a stern and determined character, and so obstinate 
that he would listen to no one’s advice. Avarice was 
his ruling passion; and trom this vice the crew suf- 
fered great privations, as he never laid in stores suffi- 
cient for the voyage, but trusted to receiving a sup- 
ply trom the merchant vessels should it be requived, 
without reflecting that if we were to be separated 
from them, our situation would indeed be dreadtul. 
As we lay at anchor at Java, I thought it my duty to 
warn the Captain of what might take place; but he 
replied that it was no business of mine to meddle in 
matters that did not concern me; and that unless | 
wished to bring punishment on myself, | would in- 
stantly desist from any impertinent interference. — 
Upon this I was silent, and although we had the 
fruitful coast of Java before our eyes, yet no one 
dared approach the island. Atlength we put to sea, 
and sailed between Sumatra and Malacca, through 
the dangerous straits. Here it was that our Captain 
showed his skill and courage. With the greatest 
ability he piloted us through the numerous rocks and 
sand banks by which we were encircled, and the 
merchant vessels followed in our course. We safely 
passed the dangerous sound; but we had hardly 
reached the open sea, when a dreadful storm arose, 
which raged during the whole of the night. Our 
vessel, though good and strongly built, yet sustained 
some damage, though fortunately not of much con- 
sequence. But you may imagine our horror, when 
daylight broke, on finding that the ships under con- 
voy had all disappeared. Nota sail was to be seen. 
For the first time, the captain seemed anxious and 
discomposed. All on board were aware that the 
cutter had only provisions for a few days; the evil 
which 1 had anticipated had now overtaken us; and 
with one voice the crew insisted that we should re- 
turn, «nd procure provisions at the first port. This 
proposal recalled the captain to himself. A dark 
shade overspread his countenance, while, with a 
voice of thunder, he exclaimed, ‘Silenee, every man 
of you! 
hang at the yard arm. I know my duty; | command 
here; my orders shall be obeyed, though every soul 
should go to the bottom.’ Yo this none had the 
courage to reply. 1 myself could not but wonder at 
this bold speech. 

** For some days we continued to eruise in the 
Eastera Ocean, without meeting a single sail, and 
always receding from the coast. The daily rations 
at lenzth were so diminished that, from exhaustion, 
the crew were disabled from working the sltip. 1 
now remarked that the Captain had become extremely 
iritable; his countanance alternately changed from 
the flush of fever to the paleness of death. ‘The or- 
ders which he formerly issued with determination, 
were now given with intemperance, and if not in- 
stantly obeyed, the crew were severly punished.— 
Amongst others, Tomkins was barshly punished for 
a very trifling fault; but on my remarking that this 
was from the effects of fever, he thought no more of 
the matter. The same day, the Captain died. His 
body was the first that was food for the fishes: but 


The first who dares to murmur, 1] shall | 5 


probable, that 2 feeling of despondency took posses- 
sion of us. Notwithsianding all our economy and 
care in regard to distributing the provisions, to our 
horror we found that we had only one day’s al- 
lowance on board; and, even with a favourable 
wind, we could not expect to reach the nearest 
coast in lessthan five or six days, With a heavy 


heart I watched the ship’s course, which, with a . 


slight wind, moved showly on. 
came oppressive, 
When twilight began, Tomkins approached with a 
mysterious look, and said, in a half-whisper, ‘ Lieu. 
tenant, it goes ill with us; in a short time the Miner- 
va will be driven out to the open sea, 


The heat now be- 


flap together! 
a dead calm, which will last for many days.’— 


I was the only one on deck.— | 


Have you not | 
remarked the oppressive heat? See how her sails /™ 


All hope is passed, for there will be [9 


again 
Stroub 


‘Tomkins,’ I replied, ‘you yesterday predicted calm | 9 


weather; it may be so; but may we not be fortunate — 
enough to procure some fish or wil! fowl? or per- | 
haps we may fall in with some vessels that will bring 
us assistanceb. ‘Sir,’ answered Tomkins, with a 
serious look, ‘don’t be offended that I speak my 
mind freely. Tam not the man to grumble at the | 
want of provisions. Do you think that an empty 
larder is depressing to me? that that is the evil I 
dread? No, no; old ‘lomkins has suffered that pri- 
vation too often to be east down by it. But, con- 
tinued he with earnastness, ‘ there isa spirit coming 
on board, which is always the forerunner of de- 
struction. Do you see nothing, Sir? Do you not 
observe something extraordinary upon deck? Hist! 
it moves!’ he exclaimed in a suppressed voice. And 
now I did remark that the evening mist had assumed 
a strange and spectral form, which laid itself down 
upon the deck. * How, ‘Tomkins!’ said I, in an ironi- 
cal tone, have you no other grounds for your anxiety 
than the phantoms which are raised by the mists of 
the evening? You, who are an old sailor, ought to 
know that this frequently occurs without any evil 
agency.’ ‘Ah, to be sure,’ grumbled the old sailor, 
‘every cabin-boy would stare at me if I did not know 
that; but a fog in that shape, and upon these seas, is 
something worse than common evening mist. Have 
you never heard, Lieutenant,’ he continued, ‘ of the 
Sea Spectre?’ [ shook my head. ‘ Well,’ said 
he, ‘1 shall tell you of this spirit, of which I have 
heard from old sailors who have been in these seas. 
It is well known that this spectre comes on board 
every vessel which has the misfortune to enter these 
seas. Over the winds and the provisions bas this 
spirit, which is called the Spectre of the Mist, no 
power, but only over the wretched crew. It takes 
its place at the helm, and steers where it thinks fit. 
This spectre seems every moment to increase in size; 
it begins to move a few steps from the helm, to which 
it soon returns, and at every step it takes, dooms its 
victims to death; but if it once reaches the other end 
of the ship, all hope is lost, and the spectre either 
ering the captive ship on a rock, or sinks it in the 
ee)), 

‘** The story of the old. sailor appeared so truly 
ridiculous, that but for our melancholy situation | 
would have laughed outright. ‘Tomkins,’ said I, as 
I turned to go to the eabin, ‘I fear not your spectre: | 
we have enough of real evils, without troubling our- 
selves with a fabulous spirit.’—* We shall see enough 
at it by and bye,’ grumbled the old man as | left 

im. 

“ Want of sustenance, and the fatigue of watching 
upon deck, had so much exhausted me, that I soon 
fell intoa deep slumber. About midnight I was 
suddenly awakened by a dreadiul tumult on deck;— 
the noise of voices, ‘he clashing of swords, and the 
firing of pistols became tremendous. I flew to the 
door, but to my rage and disappointment, I found it 
locked. ‘This is mutiny—was toy first thought. 1 
called on the mate, the boatswain, on old Tomkins, 
but no one answered me. I went to the cabin window, 
and listened attentively; the tumult appeared to be 
over the gangway. I fired my pistol, but no notice 
was taken of 11. 

“it was nearly an hour before the affray ceased; | 
heard the boatswain exclaim—‘Surrender instantly, 
rou rascals! or, a8 sure.as you are imps of Satun, 
Ill fire the powder-room, though we all should dance 
in the air together.’ This threat seemed to take ef- 
fect, for I again heard the boatswain say—* Ah! it is 
well, old boy; and now I will bind you so tight, that 
the blood will spring out from your finger ends.— | 
And now, ‘Tomkins,’ he added, ‘you may go and 
free the lieutenant, whom we locked in.’ 


‘*In afew minutes the cabin-door flew open, and 
old Tomkins entered, who told me that the crew had 
broken open the provision-room, and had helped — 
themselves to all that they found there; and that some 
of them had entered into a conspiracy to barricade 
the eabin-door, aud leavesthe vessel to its fate. 
carried the stolen provisions on deck, where an uo- 
expected reception awaited them: they were isume- 
diately attacked by that part of the crew who would 
not join in their enterprise, and a severe conflict ew 
sued. In the meantime, some of the mulineers bad, 
unobserved, placed the provisions in the boat, which 
they instantly lowerd into the sea; and having take! 


possession of it, they were soon joived by their com I 
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who had the good fortune to fight their way 
through those who opposed them, and to reach the 
boat in safety. Deep was the indignation of those 
who remained at the treachery of their companions. 
All had taken to flight except four, who had been 
placed as a guard at the door of the cabin. Lordered 
lights to be hung out, and sent several shots alter 
the cowardly rascals, which unfortunately missed 
them, and they soon vanished in the dark. In the 
gangway we found many dead, and some severely 

and we 


latter. Our situation 


panions, 


bound up the wounds of the 
was now indeed deplorable. 

“At break of day, a1 stood mournfully upon deck 
gazing upon the calm sea, old Tomkins again ns 
proached me, saying, ‘Well, Sir, you yestercay 
jJaughed at me for telling you the spectre would pay 
the Minerva a visit: but I don’t think that you will 
again take the old sailor Tomkins for a man who 
troubles his head with a fabulous spirit.”. In truth, l 
did again observe something standing immoveable by 
the helm, which appeared like the figure of a very 
large tail man. Without waiting to reply to Tom- 
kins’ remark, | approached this singular apparition. 
—The nearer 1 app roached it, themore indistinct 
and shadowy it became, When I reached the place 
where the phantom stood, to my astonishment it had 
disappeared; but the instant left the place, the Spec- 
tre re-appeared, and assumed the singuler form of 
an old sailor ina bending attitude. ‘See, Lieuten- 
ant,’ said ‘'omkins, ‘the spectre makes himself sure 
of a good prey during this night, because he is seen 
more distinctly. He will now begin to take com- 
mand of the ship, which he will keep for many days.’ 
I knew not what to think of this matter, but on 
being called down to the cabin, where two of the 
steersmen lay mortally wounded, | cautioned ‘Tom- 
kins to say nothing ot it to any of the crew, as not 
a man would stir from horror of the apparition. I 
found both the wounded men at the point of death. 
The same day, four more of the crew died, and at 
midnight we had only twelve men on board the Mi- 
nerva. 

‘¢When we sunk the last body in the sea, I looked 
towards the helm, but the apparition had vanished. 
‘Tomkins, who stood beside me whispered, that it 
would again appear in the evening, and that it would 
be more distinctly seen than hitherto. We had 
paid the last honours to the dead, and my unhappy 
comrades had gone below to avoid the oppressive 
heat, and L stood lost in thought on our melancholy 
situation; not a breath of air cooled the burning at- 
mosphere; nots star glimmered in the horizon.— 
Our vessel rocked from side to side, the helm had 
lost all power over her. [now apportioned what 
remained of our provisions to the srew, for myself I 
retained none. ‘Tomkius was still the most active 
and unrepining. 

*“*As soonas I had dealt out the small remains of 
the provisions, I returned on deck. Here I found 
my favourite dog, Cynthio, who, the moment he 
saw me, turned with teeble steps towards the helm, 
and loeking stedfastly on the place, began to howl. 
Sorrowfully I called the faithtul animal to me.— 
‘Cynthio,’ said I, ‘or many years yeu have faithfully 
served your master: you must now receive your death 
from his hand.’ [need not express to you what my 
sensations were; seizing my pistol, a deep groan fol- 
lowed the shot, and then all was still. The report 
brought all the erew upon deck. With a bitter sigh 
I gave the dog to the poor fellows, Their repast 
was s00b prepared, and they all expressed their 
gratituclo for the sacrifice E had made. When Tom- 
kins returned pon deck, he apprgaehed me and said, 
‘Lieutenant, you are a generous man, and spare no- 
thing to your crew.” *Truly, have never had that 
inmy power until now,’ said J; ‘L have done nothing 
more than you would have done, had you been in 
my place, Tomkins, for L think you are a warm- 
bearted fellow.? ‘But,’ answered Tomkins, ‘1 would 
rather lave kept the dog for another and a worse 
time, which we may yet see.’ 

“Inthe evening I felt some one toueh my shoul- 
der; I quickly turned round—it was Tomkins, ‘Our 
steersman ishere again,’ he whispered; ‘see how 
restless he becomes, and how he strides backwards 
and forwards. Courage will not help us here; those 
over whose heads he walks, are doomed by him, and 
he makes himself sure of usalso.’ I now looked to- 
wards the helm, and saw the speetre more distinetly 
than I had done in the morning. On approaching 
nearer, L remarked with horrorand astonishment two 
eyeless sockets; and the dark and furrowed ecounten- 
ance of the phantom was meagre and ghastly. With 
crossed armsand measured steps he paced between the 
helm and the mast. FT summoned my courage to my 
aid, approached and addressed him; but, he silently 
continued his walk, without appearing to have ob- 
served me. I now drew my sword from the seabbard 
and made a thrust at the unbidden guest, bat it only 
cut the air, and the spectre quietly pursued its wan- 
derings. ‘You are right, ‘omkins,’ said 1, as I 
turned to the old man; ‘Satan has taken up his abode 

with us, and I have no power to drive him away.’— 
With a feeling of terror, which till then [had never 
experienced, I went forward, leaving the spectre 
to continue his walk undistarbed. The moon had 
risen; the heavens were bespangled with stats. Tom- 
sitting upon deck, lost in thought, 
sa minty wild song arose from the steerage 
t the unfortunate beings weré endea- 
AsI & by (his means to restore their cheerfulness. 
in hopesthat the spectre would sudden- 
ooked towards the helm, but to my dis- 

ppointment | still saw him pacing backwards and 


forwards as before. Since the evening I had allowed 
all the work of the ship to stand, as the famished 
crew were quite unfit for service; and as no exertions 
On our part could be of the slightest use. All was 
now quietin the steerage. That is the calm of de- 
speration, thought I: and as none of them came on 
deck to enjoy the cool breeze, I went down to in- 
quire the reason, and to my surprise | found them 
allin a state of insensibility. ‘They had emptied the 
last anker of rum; the empty keg lay upon the table, 
and the unhappy crew were extended on the deck.— 
At first, 1 thought it was from intoxication, but 
on finding behind the empty anker, a boitle with 
Opinm inscribed upon it, and which was also empty, 
I soon found that the miserable wretches, to console 
themselves under their privations, had had recourse 
to this dangerous and tatal remedy. I hastily called 
Tomkins, and told him my suspicions: we tried to 
restore them to consciousness, but without success.’ 
* Sir,’ said Tomkins, ‘l greatly fear none of these 
poor fellows will ever come to life again: take notice, 
tis not fpr nothing the spectre is walking over their 
heals.’ He was right. The same night eight ot 
the unhappy crew died in violent convulsions; but the 
boatswain and cabin boy became sensible next morn- 
ing. ‘They told us that they had ali partaken of the 
drug, for the purpose of delivering them from their 
wretchedness. As they had frequently indulged in 
the use of opium, its operation was slow, but at 
length death asserted his power, and by mid-day all 
was over. 

_“With a mind full of sadness, I paid the last 

rites to the dead. ‘Tompkins was still active and 
cheerful, whilst I, who was much younger, could 
hardly support myself upon this sorrowful occas.on. 
When ali was concluded, I became extremely fajnt. 
I threw myself upon deck; every thing appeared to 
move around me, and | soon fell into a stupor; my 
thoughts wandered and became unsettled. I dreamt 
that 1 was on a fertile coast, and that several per- 
sons approached me with the most delicious fruits. 
A number of slaves came near, bearing in their hands 
cups of gold, which ensitted the most delicious per- 
fumes. From this enchanting vision I suddenly 
awoke; but en opening my eyes I thought | still 
dreamt, for Tompkins stood before me, holding in 
his hand some of the fruit I had seen in my dream.— 
Without inquiry, I took part of it, from which | 
found great reireshment. Enquiringly, | looked at 
Tomkins, who, in confusion, threw down his eyes. 
‘How came you by this truit, Tomkins?’ | asked af- 
tera pause: ‘Did you swim for it to-day, sir?— 
that’s a sign we must be near some coast.’ ‘Not to- 
day,’ said fompkins; ‘but I swam for it when we 
lay at anchor on the coast of Java.’ ‘ Impossible, 
‘Tomkins!’ I replied, as angrily sprung up; sure- 
ly you could not have kept this refreshing fruit, 
when so many of your mesmates were dying of want?’ 
‘I give you my word, sir,’ said Tomkins witha 
firm voiee, ‘l have always divided my rations with 
them; they are now Gead; but not from famine alone, 
but from their wounds, and the opium they drank.’ 
This reply placed the old sailorin a very favourable 
light. He told me he had overheard my conversa- 
tion with the captain, in regard to our want of pro- 
visions, in consequence of which, when keeping 
watch during the night, he swam secretly to the 
shore, brought some fruit and returned without be- 
ing missed. He expressed his happiness at having 
nn opportunity of showing his gratitude to me, for 
having saved him froma punishment with which the 
captain had threatened him. We now went down to 
the steerage, where he showed me where he hac hid 
the fruit and some cocoa nuts, under an old chest. 
the evening our spectre friend again appear- 
ed: he waseven more restless than ever. With 
rapid steps he quickly strode to the bench where we 
sat, and with a commanding air he stretched forth 
his right hand. On his deep furrowed features lay 
the expression of a fiend. By heavens, my young 
friend, I have stood the battle’s thunder without 
feeling the terror which seized meat the sight of this 
spectre! ‘The nearer it approached me, a shudder 
ran through my veins. ‘The dreadful tecling of ex- 
pectation which filled me, at every turn the spectre 
took, became at iength so insufferable, that drawing 
a pistol from my belt, I fired at this wandering spirit 
but it had not the least effect on him. ‘ Of what use 
is it, sir,? said “ompkins, as I threw myself in deep 
disappointment by his side, ‘no human hand can in- 
jure him. We, too, are marked out for his sacri- 
fiee, and he is compelled to continue his wanderings 
over the whole ship. If he again comes this way we 
are lost. YG@ehad better now write down the mel- 
ancholy intelligence, how that the cutter Minerva 
and her erew were sunk into the sea. 

‘In ihe evening the spectre again began its wan- 
derings which coutinued till next morning. After 
we had divided the last cocoa nut, “Tomkins,’ ssid 
1, ‘Lowe my Ife to you, and the services you have 
rendered me are the more to be praised, as you will 
probably live some days longer, and have nothing 
left for yourself. Let us, ‘Tomkins, boldly meet 
death as brave seamen, nor fear the spirit as he 
stands before us with his threateaing looks and ges- 
tures.? Upon this 1 went down to the cabin, to give 
gn account of the destruction of the vessel and the 
crew. 1 had just finished my document, which was 
to be thrown into the sea, and believing my lasthour 
to draw near, I lay down in my hammock, when I 
was suddenly aroused from my untasy and disturbed 
slumber, by the joyful voice of ‘Vomkins, who, rush- 
ing into the eabin, exclaimed, ‘Hurrah, Sir, our de- 
liverance is near, The spectre has disappeared, and 


and found to my relief that the dreadful spectre had 
indeed taken to flight; but I could not restrain a sigh 
at the loss of the crew, as from want of hands we 
could make but little way. ‘Courage, Lieutenant,’ 
said ‘Tomkins, ‘if this wind will not take us to any 
vessels, it may bring them tous. The phantom has 
taken himself off,that is the principal thing, and con- 
vinces me that we will soon be succoured.’ Tom- 
kins was 80 strong in the hope, that in the evening 
he hung out lights, and fired a signal gun; but, as the 
morning dawned, nota sail could we descry on the 
wide and solitary ocean. I now gave up to despair, 
but nothing could damp the hopes of Tomkins. He 
asoended tothe masthead, declaring he would stay 
there ull he saw a sail, or die like a brave sailor. 
This affected me much. I threw myself upon deck, 
there to await our unhappy fate. I was roused from 
my painful reflections by an exclamation trom Tom- 
kins, of ‘A sail! a sail'—a sail before the wind!”’ 
he exclaimed in breathless haste. The joyful intel- 
ligence instantly restored my strength. While Tom- 
kins fired a signal gun, I weut up the mast, and there 
saw, not one, two or three, but foursail. It was the 
fleet which we had convoyed to Canton, and to my 
great joy, I saw the vessels bending their course to- 
wards us, 

**| was soon in the arms of my friends. Some 
sailors who were on board, informed us, that the 
spectre was the apparition of a Portuguese corsair, 
who two hundred years ago had drowned himself in 
the Eastern Ocean, from remorse at having, in the 
most cruel manner, allowed his crew to die of hun- 

er. 

: **We returned to England. Tomkinsmade some 
new yoyages with me, atler which he went to Green- 
wich. He is now nearly ninety years of age; we 
have pot met for a year; and, my young friend, this 
is the anniversary of that dxy on which the phantom 
disappeared, whose presence had caused so much 
terror.” 


From the New York Weekly Messenger. 
A SCENE, 

Night, holy night!—all beautiful, and hushed 

Even to that deep silence of the stars, 

Circling their limits in eternal space, 

With awful stillness, that an angel’s ear 

Tireth to wait upon.—The mellow air 

Girdeth creation like a breath of sleep; 

And the fair moon, just full, is on her way. 

Flinging a gentle glory o’er the earth. 

Majestic snow,—as when that peaceful ray, 

Lingered to pencil shadows on the turf 

Of sinless Eden. Thousand hearts to night 

Beat high’to greet her coming,—but alas! 

Even when earth is redolent of joy ;— 

When nature’s self o’erflows with calm delight— 

In lone retirement, there are spirits reut 

By fearful sorrows, there are tears of wo, 

Wrung from the heart’s deep agony,—-and prayer, 

Unutterable pleading, that hath voice 

Only in sighs;—that struggleth in the heart 

For its expression, and ascendeth up 

With strange intensity,—as if the soul 

Would burst from out its tenement of clay, 

To wrestle with Jehovah. It is life, 

Forgetting its attractions—faint and sick, 

With terrible bereavement. Ii there were 

A paradise in nature,—’t were a choice, 

Lighter than vanity,—between its joy, | 

And the dark wilderness to such a one. 

But yesterday, it seemeth, as she stood 

Here at my side;—so witchingly entwined 

In her sweet artlessness about my heart, 

Life was to her a happiness,—its wave, 

Fell in a peaceful ripple at her feet; 

And the fierce gales that buffet riper years 

Came with a zepbyr’s influence to bathe 

That heart of pure simplicity,—she knew 

Nothing but innocence, —a very child, 

Sent like an angel out upon the earth; 

But when the breath of its untempered air, 

Swept chilly by,—from the unwelcome touch 

She shrank, without pollution, back to heaven. 

Ob! how mysterious are the ways of God! 

He giveth strong affection to the heart, 

Until its life is sympathy,—and then, 

It bindeth up a creature to itself, 

With strange intensity ;—and earth becomes 

A thing of pleasure,—and the form of love 

Seemeth vitality, and floweth out, 

Into the very pulses of the soul. 

But, oh! another moment, and the hand 

Of the death angel rendeth it away. 

He cannot pity;—The decree of God 

Cometh for execution unto him, 

But of the will,—he doth it,—who alone 

Willeth in merey.—He hath graven now 

‘That dispensation, like a burning page, 

Upon my memory,—for I have learned 

To tear the cords of my affection up 

From the false world, it hath deceived me s0. 

I have been chestened, and the holy balm 

Of faith relieveth sorrow; but my heart 

Hath learned in its humility, to bow, 

And whisper, Abba, Father. 


From the London Atias. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LAUGHTER. 
Any young gentleman who can laugh at will, is cer- 
tain of a favourable reception in society, particalar- 
ly when the weather is muggy. Laughter is, there- 
fore, a social virtue, a prudent accomplishment, an 
open letter of introduction. It is not necessary to be 


a stiff breeze now fills the sails.’ 1 flew upon deck, 


funny in order to be able to laugh. Some men laugh 


like potatoes, without knowing it. Their faces are 
soulptured fascinations. The permanent grin,,how- 
ever, palls upon the eye, and at last begins to wear 
out one’s jocularity, and to look as solemn and hide- 
ous as the dismal sphynx. Laughter is good by vir- 
tue of its suddenness, It isin its unexpected appeals 
to the nerves that its power chiefly lies. It doesa 
thoughtful person good to be taken by surprise, and 
to be tickled into a hearty laugh against his will. It 
makes him feel as he would after having been elee- 
trised. It awakes him, forces blood to circulate, 
makes him open his eyes, look about him and talk, 
Uhe greatest mystery of laughter is its communica- 
liveness, Set one or two going, and the whole cir- 
cle, although they know not why, fall into the vein. 
You laugh at laughter, and laugh the more because 
you know the less of what you are laughing at. Much 
potency is there in the association of ideas. Awk- 
ward things make one laugh, if the mind happens to 
be directed into a dizrent channel at the moment, 
and the awkwardness comes upon you suddenly.— 
There is nothing laughable in seeing a man thrown 
from his horse; yet if he be pitched into the mud, 
and his hat rolls off into the kennel, and his heels 
thrown up into the air, like the heels of the bodiless 
nondescript on the Maux halfpennies, you can not 
help laughing. There is no grace in such an acci- 
dent to make it agreeable to the imagination, and to 
save it from ridicule. From a peculiar construction 
of the sensitive membranes, some people laugh more 
than others, and young people laugh the most, be- 
cause they have fewer drawbacks upon the fancy.— 
Things as they are, if we learned to analyze them, 
are not objects for laughter, but until we grow fami- 
liar with realities, we laugh at them as if they were 
merely ideal, and set up for our amusement. 

But laughing is divisible inte many, many modes. 
Mrs. Jordon used to laugh over the whole face. It 
began in the dimples of the lips, and spread over the 
cheeks and forehead like sunshine, until the entire 
countenance became inspired, That was a laugh to 
muke you stop with admiration and suspended breath, 
and feel happy. But you could hardly laugh at it or 
with it. It was so beautiful; it captured the senses, 
and filled the heart with that kind of joy which does 
not express itself in laughter. Some people laugh 
convulsively, shouting out a noise like that of a pis- 
tol, and instantly relapsing back into silence and 
gravity. It isa great question whether they enjoy | 
their laugh like the rest of the world, or whether 
they do not enjoy it more by keeping it within and 
all tothemselves, Others, again, laugh through their 
teeth, spreading their Jips like the hyena, and remit- 
ting a hissing sound that resembles the frying of 
eggs. ‘There may be a physical necessity for such a 
laugh, but unless there be, it is very inexcusable. 

I'here are persons who will avail themselves of 
any excuse for showing their teeth, and who laugh 
for no other earthly reason. They must be thivking 
of their teeth all the time, and not of the jest pro- 
vocative. A fat person who laughs zealously, laughs 
with his great big body. The tub undulates and 
heaves, and the whole man shakes with laughter 
down to the calves of his legs. It is like the bois- 
terous rejoicing of a corporation. A man who de- 
sires a vivid reputation will throw himself back into 
a chair to laugh, as if the fun overpowered him.— 
That is a mere ruse, like the titter of a pretty girl, 
behind her fan; or the stage laugh, that consists in 
twisting the thumbs into the sides and bending the 
body forward, as if it were suddenly seized with 
pains, and uttering a clicking noise in the corner of 
the mouth. Nobody ever laughed until they were 
black in the face, although that is esteemed the last 
point of risibility. Any one may laugh until they 
are red in the face, but the laughter that is most 
searching makes the face pale. When a person al- 
ways laughs in the same way, they never laugh with 
sincerity; for the saine way of laughing is no more 
applicable to the different degrees of irritation than 
the same way of showing the sense of pain. To laugh 
always the same way is to laugh by rule, and the ga- 
mut may be played over on all occasions. It is plea- 
sant to be gifted by nature with such exquisite sensi- 
bilities that one’s laugh varies with the subiect.— 
Variety is much admired in laughter, as well as in 
every thing else; but it must not be studied, or it 
will be liable to suspicion; it must come of itself, 
free, natural, and characteristic. Loud laughing is 
dangerous to women, besides being disagreeable to 
their friends. Women never should laugh much or 
loudly. They are supposed to be more patient and 
enduring than men; and as gentleness is an especial 
charm, they should laugh softly, lowly, musically, 
and not as if they caught all the broad points of whim 
and caricature. They should be thought to leave 
some touches of the joke undiscovered, for it is the 
weakness of our sex to desire the ascendency even 
in trifies. Gentlemen always affect something in 
reservation, as if there were a sting behind which 
the ladies could not, or ought not to understand, 
This is a poor affectation of exclusive privileges, of 
superior discernment, of the pride of the sex. But 
ladies may be assured that there is nothing behind 
worth knowing, or that there is nothing in the joke, 
except its pretension to mystery. 
Any person who laughs dogmatically should be 
expelled from the drawing-room. Why should any 
one laugh in a style that requires other people to 
laugh whether they like it or not, and that conveys 
a sneer at those who do not Jaugh, as much as to in- 
sinuate that they do not comprehend the force of a 
good thing? lt is very rude to appear to understand 
what nobody else understands, and to laugh when 


you have the laugh all to yourself. We hate people . 
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Tite'ruins of the enormous church of Saint Paul 
are off of the city, a short distance from this burial 
aes it was burnt, but they have the intention of re- 

ilding it with more than its former splendor. Still 

farther, is Saint Paul’s of the three Fountains, and 
how do you imagine it obtained its name? Saint Paul 
was decapitated here, for they show you the half- 
column in the corner on which his head was placed 
during the operation. After the disjunction, it jump- 
ed thrice, and immediately these fountains issued 
from the places it touched. This spot is really in- 
teresting, ho-vever, as that where Dioclesian caused 
ten thousand christians to be executed after they had 
completed his baths. In another direction, out of 
the gate of Saint Sebastian, and under the church of 
the same name, is an entrance to the catacombs.— 
They are many miles in extent, and consist of num- 
erous arches and passages cut out of the earth; being 
destitute of strength from brick or stone, they are 
not the safest things possible to explore. It was 
melancholy to grope about this dismal refuge of the 
christians in the time of their persecutions; to see the 
graves cf the martyrs and the faithful piled one upon 
the other on either side of us. Thousands and thou- 
sands have been buried here. By thrusting our can- 
dies through the crevices in many of the tombs, bones 
became visible. The ancient altars of the worship- 
pers have not been removed, and our visit gave us 
some idea of the sufferings they endured for **con- 
science sake.”? We drove hence to Caracalla’sCirens, 
the most perfect remaining. It belongs to the bank- 
er ‘Torlognia, through whose enterprise it has been 
cleared out. We settled, to our private satisfaction, 
the plan of.it, the position of the emperor’s seat when 
he gave the signal for the commencement of the 
games; which were Marcellus’s temples of Honour 
and Virtue, and then turned to admire, as in duty 
bound, the tomb of Cecilia Metella. Neither the 
beauty of the structure, nor its durability, could pre- 
serve this ‘* woman’s grave” from disturbance; the 
ealmness of death’s avode was invaded by the tumults 
of war, and during its change from a sepulchre to a 
fortress, tae ashes of its owner went—no cne knows 
where! 

On our return to the city, we passed the tomb of 

> the Horatii, where the unhappy Horatia is buried, 
who was stabbed by her brother fer bewailing the 
death of her lover, his antagonist. So much for the 
stern virtue ot the Romans! Mutius, holding his 
hand i» the flame; Portia, swallowing coals, and all 
that sort of thing, l can revere; but, the murdering 
a simple girl for feeling her imd:vidual loss, amid 
the universal joy that Soss occasioned to the rescued 
lives of Rome; and the condemnation to death of his 
son by that terrible old Brutus, is, in my estimation, 
an excess of morality ** more honoured in the breach 
than the observance.”’ But, tu return to our ramble: 
descending into a plain, just under the brow of a 
hill, is the grotio of the fountain of Egeria. Grass 
and bushes grow over the roof; wincs, muss, and the 
delicate maiden hair eling to the sides. ‘The foun- 
tain is sparkling clear, and in the innermost recess 
reclines a statue, ‘*if shape it may be called, that 
shape has none,” for time has been wr Coe dealt 
with it according to his habitude. ‘Phe look-out trom 
this secluded spot upon the surrounding country and 
the beautiful temple on an ensinence a little way off, 
is charming. Numa certainly had taste. Very near 
the gate of Saint Sebastian, was Hannib«l’s encamp- 
ment; no wonder the Komans were alarmed; that and 
the temple of Return, which they erected alter he 

raised the siege, and returned towards Naples, did 

not escape our investigation, you may be sure. 

We paid our devoirs two or three days ago on our 
way to Tivoli, to all that remains of Adrian’s villa, 
whice isa heap of walls and stones. As for endea- 
vouring to make out the library, lyceum, academy, 
and so forth, we did not; the attempt would have 
been as unavailing as that of investigating the origi- 
nal plan of Dioclesian’s baths, Caracallas’s, Titus’s 
and a hundred others of the same calibre. For my 
part, Lam tired to death of trying to make difficult 
things plain, so I have arrived at the determination 
of reverencing all ruins, en masse; of saying to my- 
self, in this vast palace such an emperor did so and 
30; here lived the philosopher; here the orator—and 
leave to wiser heads than mine the minutiz and the 
detail. ‘Tivoli with its lovely temple of Vesta, 
(for which an Englishman offered 100,000 dollars, 
sntending to remove it to his own domains,) claimed 
all of a day but the hour or two we devoted to the 
villa. It is scarcely possible to believe these falls 
artificial. They were planned by Bernini, and the 
river Anio gives itself to their formation. The wa- 
ter is precipitated from an immense height in beau- 
tiful spray; grottoes deep in the rocks are every 
where seen; and from all points of view, above or 
below, the effect is enchanting. Our donkey-ride 
here would have been voted tedious, hard and alto- 
gether insupportable, but for the captivating seenes 

amid which it led us) The house of Maecenas, Ho- 
race’s patron, was pointed out to us during the ex- 
cursion. On our return to Rome, we again encoun- 
tered that odious lake of ‘Tartarus, whose waters 
turn to stone every vegetable substance subjected to 
its influence. It is so horribly impregnated with 
sulphur, as to be odoriferous for a tile at least; still 
we had the courage to rewain in Ils vicinity long 
- enough to select many curious specimens of petrified 
roots and reeds. Ere we were deposited at our ho- 
tel, a shower of rain eame on, which gave us an op- 
portunity of expatiating on the delectable fashion 
the Romans have of leading off the water from the 
pipes standing out from the roofs about 


houses by 
three feet. 


pours,” 


We undertook the task of ascending a hundred and 
twenty steps to stand upon the spot where, soon af- 
ter the nativity of our Saviour, was erected the ear- 
liest altar “to the first born God.” We had heard 
that the altar was still existing in this church of Ma- 


however, they show the wonderful Bambéino. — 
most religiously kept in a recess, lying on a pillow, 


and blue pelisse) kneeling beside it. She is suffi- 
ciently bedecked with jewels, but the chi/d is one 
blaze ot brilliants; nobles, queens, and emperors 
have vied with one another in their offerings to this 
puppet, which is paraded in state on Christmas day, 
and carried to people who are dangerously ill, when 
they can afford to pay the price. The Franciscan 
monks, (to whose order it pertains, ) boast of its mi- 
raculous powers, and without doubt, they have a war- 
rant for so doing; the revenue it brings them, will 
bear out the assertion. From thesporch of this church, 
we performed an antithesis; for we descended the 
steps, the hill, and a rough Jadder into the prison of 
the Decemvirii. The atlecting incident of ‘ filial 
piety” is said to have occurred there, and it was 
something to be in that damp dungeon, and to feel 
throvgh all its gloom the holiness of the spot. 

We have sailed down the Tiber too; not certainly 
in a very classical barge. What will not association 
effect! But for it, we should have deemed the ** yel- 
low Tiber” but a muddy stream, and the prospect 
on either side, of dingy houses down to the water’s 
edge, not especially inviting. However, we passed 
the base of Mount Janiculum, where Poreenna had 
his camp—the triumphal bridge—the palatine and 
Saint Angelo’s—the island of Esculapius, formed 
from the corn off ‘Tarquin’s land, and which during 
the strong odour of his villany, no Roraan would ap- 
propriate—and the ruixs of the arch of Triumph, 
erected on the site of the bridge, made famous by 
Horatius Cocles. Really, with the aid of a little en- 
thusiasm, we had quite a proud enjoyment. The 
truth is, a person on coming to Rome, must previ- 
ously make up his mind to be delighted or disap- 
pointed with all he sees, he has so many accessaries 
to help along the one or the other feeling. He may 
take up a stone, sad think it nothing but a stene; or 
he may amalgamate with it Romulus, Coriolanus or 
Cicero. He may call the river a ditch, or the Tiber; 
the statue in the Spada palace, that of a man, or of 
Pompey the great, at whose feet Brutus give ** the 
unkindest cut of all;”? and so as he may proceed ad 
infinitum and ad libitum. Some folks, you know, 
find as much gratification in discontent, as others in 
satisfaction; so, according to the humour, will the 
impression be. In what vein think you, have Lluxu- 
riated? 

I meant to have given you a deseription of the 

villas and palaces, but I find it impossible. When 
L tell you that Cardinal Fesch has twelve hundred 
pictures hung up in his residence, besides three thou- 
sand for which he has no place, and that most of the 
other collections we have seen number their hun- 
dreds too; that I could not speak of Claude without, 
in conscience, extending the same liberality to Tem- 
pesta, Rosa or Poussin; and then Raphael, Titian, 
Guido, Spagnoletto, Albano, Correggio, Murillo, 
Paul Veronese, the Carraeci and others by scores 
would torment me for the reason of my neglect to- 
wards them; taking all this into view, | am convin- 
ced you holb me excusable in treating them all with 
the same considerate silsnce. We have found much 
pleasure in visiting the séudios of living artists. Thor- 
waldsden’s, where among many beauties is conspicu- 
ous his Adonis, for which he asks ten thousand dol- 
lars; his pupil, Bien-aime’s, where is a fiine statue 
of Virtue guiding Innocence, and a copy of the 
Apollo’s head; ‘Trentenoras, where besides his own 
excellent productions, is the cast of Canova’s Venus 
Vincitrice,whose original was the princess Borghese; 
Camuccini the greatest living painter, but the diffi- 
culty with regard to palaces aud villas, will apply 
with equal force to studios. 
I have omitted telling you till the very close of 
this epistle, what I cannot bear to think of; we leave 
Rome to-morrow! We go to Naples, where new 
scenesand sightsawait us; still | am sure my thoughts 
will not depart hence with my body. Is it not odd, 
that all the ruins and ancient things | have seen here 
assimilate themselves to me, like old remembrances? 
In fact, for weeks past they have been old friends to 
me, and now must share the fate of such; that is, give 
place to new ones. Y. Mirror. 


THE SPECTRE OF THE MIST. 
A TALE OF THE SEA. 

At a coffee-house in London I became acquainted 
with a gentleman whose singular life is worthy of 
being related. From the first moment I felt :nte- 
rested in the stramger: the naval uniform, and his 
handsome sunburnt countenance, showed he had vi- 
sited foreign climes. We generally dined at the 
same table, but seldom addressed each other. A 
circumstance, however, brought us intimately ac- 
quainted. Indisposition had for some time confined 
me to my apartment; when I returned to the coffee- 
room [{ found my friend in his usual place. He wel- 
comed me with a kind smile, saying, “You have 
been a Jong time absent, Sir; 1 am atraid you have 
been unwell; and indeed, from your paleness, I fear 
you suffer still.” The restraint which at first existed 
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between us being thus removed, we soon became in- 
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thousand invalid seamen. We had scarcely entered 


the court when I observed that the eyes of my com-_ tion gave universal satisfaction to the crew. 


rents on the passers by, and the old man’s saying in | timate, and the more I saw of my new- friend, the | many were to follow. Already had the Spirit of 
Hood’s book, holds good—** It never rains but it more I esteemed the qualities both of his head and | Destruction marked us for his prey. 

One day he invited me to take a sail with | 
him as far as Greenwich, and we soon reached that | 


noble hospital, which is a refuge for more than two vessels were driven to the coast of Sumatra, | deter- 


‘* After the Captain’s death, | assumed the com- 
mand. As I thought it probable that the dispersed 


mined to bend our course there, and this determina- 
The 


— were anxiously in search of some one. With | state of exhaustion, however, to which hunger had 
hasty steps he approached an old sailor, with snow- | reduced us, rendered our reaching the coast so im- 


white hair and a weather-beaten countenance, who | 
was seated on a bench warming himself in the san, | 


probable, that 2 feeling of despondency took posses- 
sion of us. Notwithstanding all our economy and 


The moment the old maa saw the Captain, he in- | care in regard to distributing the provisions, to our 
stantly rose and touched his hat. ‘*Why, my old| horror we found that we had only one day’s al- 


shipmate,” said the Captain, ‘tyou seem to be lying 
quietly at anchor here; you have tumbled into a se- 
cure and peaceful haven after the storms of life.”— 
‘*Thanks to my King and to you Sir,” said the old 
man, with a cheerful smile, while he again resumed 
his seat, ‘I still sail with a fair wind, and hone to 
enjoy a few more years yet in this quiet haven. This 
day twenty-five years since,” he continued with a 
significant wink, *‘we little thought to live to see 
this day, or to reach such a secure port; and to think 
that [ still sail with a fair wind, and have anchorage 
in this good haven here, to rest from all my toils and 
cares, is more than | could have looked for. ‘lake 
it not amiss that I speak thus freely; but our meeting 
this day brings back many a long yarn.” **Yes, yes, 
Tompkins,” said the Captain, ‘*this day twenty-five 
years since, was a dreadful day; and I would not 
have given sixpence for either of our tives; but cou- 
rage and firmness often overcome danger, as the 
Spectre found who so obstinately persisted in taking 
up his quarters with us.” ‘Tomkins gave a signifi- 
cant nod in reply; and my friend having spoken a 
few words aside to the old sailor, slipped some mo- 
ney into his hand, and we left him. 

On our return, my friend informed me that ‘Tom- 
kins had served many years under him; that he was 
steady and faithful, and that he owed to him his life. 
This account gave me a desire to hear more of his 
history, and Ll requested my friend to gratify me.— 
‘**Yes,” said my companion, with a thoughtful look, 
‘it is indeed a wonderful story, of which I have 
never yet spoken; but to you, my young friend, 1 
will confide what has never yet crossed my lips:— 

** About twenty-five years since 1 served as Lieu- 
tenant on board the Minerva. Our ship had gone 
as convoy to some merchant vessels bound to Canton, 
and it was our intention to return the same way as 
soon as they had taken in their lading. ‘The season 
was far advanced, and we were prepared to encoun- 
ter many dangers, The Captain of the Minerva was 
of a stern and determined character, and so obstinate 
that he would listen to no one’s advice. Avarice was 
his ruling passion; and from this vice the crew sut- 
fered great privations, as he never laid in stores suffi- 
cient for the voyage, but trusted to receiving a sup- 
ply from the merchant vessels should it be requived, 
without reflecting that if we were to be separated 
from them, our situation would indeed be dreadtul. 
As we lay at anchor at Java, I thought it my duty to 
warn the Captain of what might take place; but he 
replied that it was no business of mine to meddle in 
matters that did not concern me; and that unless Ll 
wished to bring punishment on myself, | would in- 
stantly desist trom any impertinent interference.— 
Upon this I was silent, and although we had the 
fruitful coast of Java before our eyes, yet no one 
dared approach the island. Atlength we put to sea, 
and sailed between Sumatra and Malacca, through 
the dangerous straits. Here it was that our Captain 
showed his skill and courage. With the greatest 
ability he piloted us through the numerous rocks and 
saud banks by which we were encircled, and the 
merchant vessels followed in our course. We safely 
passed the dangerous sound; but we had hardly 
reached the open sea, when a dreadful storm arose, 
which raged during the whole of the night. Our 
vessel, though good and strongly built, yet sustained 
some damage, though fortunately not of much con- 
sequence. But you may imagine our horror, when 
daylight broke, on finding that the ships under con- 
voy had all disappeared. Nota sail was to be seen, 
For the first time, the captain seemed anxious and 
discomposed. <All on board were aware that the 
cutter had only, provisions for a few days; the evil 
which 1 had anutipated had now overtaken us; and 
with one voice the crew insisted that we should re- 
turn, «nd procure provisions at the first port. This 
proposal recalled the captain to himself. A dark 
shade overspread his countenance, while, with a 
voice of thunder, he exclaimed, ‘Silence, every man 
of you! The first who dares to murmur, 1 shall 
hang at the yard arm. I know my duty; 1 command 
here; my orders shall be obeyed, though every soul 
should go to the bottom.’ ‘Yo this none had the 
courage to reply. 1 myself could not but wonder at 
this bold speech. 

‘** For some days we continued to eruise in the 
Eastern Ocean, without meeting a single sail, and 
always receding from the coast. ‘The daily rations 
at lensth were so diminished that, from exhaustion, 
the crew were disabled from working the slrip. 1 
now remarked that the Captain had become extremely 
iriitable; his countanance alternately changed from 
the flush of fever to the paleness of death. The or- 
ders which he formerly issued with determination, 
were now given with intemperance, and if not in- 
stantly obeyed, the crew were severly punished.— 
Amongst others, Tomkins was barshly punished for 
a very trifling fault; but on my remarking that this 
was trom the effects of fever, he thought no more of 
the matter. The sume day, the Captain died. His 
body was the first that was food for the fishes: but 


lowance on board; and, even with a favourable 
wind, we could not expect to reach the nearest 
coast in lessthan five or six days. With a heavy 
heart | watehed the ship’s course, which, with a 
slight wind, moved slowly on. ‘The heat now be- 
came oppressive,. I was the only one on deck.— 
When twilight began, Tomkins approached with a 
mysterious look, and said, in a hallf-whisper, * Lieu- 
tenant, it goes ill with us; in a short time the Miner- 
va will be driven out to the open sea, Have you not 
remarked the oppressive heat? See how her sails 
flap together! All hope is passed, for there will be 
a dead calm, which will last for many days.’— 
‘Tomkins,’ | replied, ‘you yesterday predicted calm 
weather; it may be so; but may we not be fortunate 
enough to procure some fish or wild fowl? or per- 
haps we may fall in with some vessels that will bring 
us assistanceb. ‘Sir,’ arswered Tomkins, with a 
serious look, ‘don’t be offended that 1 speak my 
mind freely. Tam not the man to grumble at the 
want of provisions. Do you think that an empty 
larder is depressing to me? that that is the evil I 
dread? No, no; old ‘Vomkins has suffered that pri- 
vation too often to be cast down by it. Bat, con- 
tinued he with earnastness, ‘ there isa spirit coming 
on board, which is always the forerunner of dee 
struction. Do you see nothing, Sir? Do you not 
observe something extraordinary upon deck? Hist! 
it moves!’ he exclaimed in a suppressed voice. And 
now I did remark that the evening mist had assumed 
a strange and spectral form, which laid itself down 
upon the deck. * How, Tomkins!’ said I, in an ironi- 
cal tone, have you no other grounds for your anxiety 
than the phantoms which are raised by the mists of 
the evening? You, who are an old sailor, ought to 
know that this frequently occurs without any evil 
agency.’ ‘Ah, to be sure,’ grumbled the old sailor, 
‘every cabin-boy would stare at me if I did not know 
that; but a fog in that shape, and upon these seas, is 
something worse than common evening mist. Have 
you never heard, Lieutenant,’ he continued, ‘ of the 
Sea Spectre?’ [ shook my head. ‘ Well,’ said 
he, ‘1 shall tell you of this spirit, of which I have 
heard from old sailors who have been in these seas. 
It is well known that this spectre comes on board 
every vessel which has the misfortune to enter these 
seas. Over the winds and the provisions bas this 
spirit, which is called the Spectre of the Mist, no 
power, but only over the wretched crew. It takes 
its place at the helm, and steers where it thinks fit. 
This spectre seems every moment to increase in size; 
it begins to move a few steps from the helm, to which 
it soon returns, and at every step it takes, dooms its 
victims to death; but if it once reaches the other end 
of the ship, all hope is lost, and the spectre either 
rine the captive ship ona rock, or sinks it in the 
ee)), 

“The story of the old sailor appeared so truly 
ridiculous, that bat for our melancholy situation 
would have laughed outright. ‘Tomkins,’ said I, as 
I turned to go to the cabin, ‘I fear not your spectre: 
we have enough of real evils, without troubling our- 
selves with a fabulous spirit.’—* We shall see enough 
a it by and bye,’ grumbled the old man as | left 

im. 

“ Want of sustenance, and the fatigue of watching 
upon deck, had so much exhausted me, that I soon 
fell intoa deep slumber. About midnight I was 
suddenly awakened by « dreadful tumult on deck;— 
the noise of voices, the clashing of swords, and the 
firing of pistols became tremendous. I flew to the 
door, but to my rage sad disappointment, [ found it 
locked. ‘This is mutiny—was toy first thought. I 
called on the mate, the boatswain, on old Tomkins, 
but no one answered ine. I went to the cabin window, 
and listened attentively; the tumult appeared to be 
over the gangway. I fired my pistol, but no notice 
was taken of 1. 

“it was nearly an hour before the affvay ceased; I 
heard the boatswain exclaim—‘Surrender instantly, 
you rascals! or, aS sure.as you are imps of Satan, 
Ill fire the powder-room, though we all should dance 
in the air together.’ This threst seemed to take ef- 
fect, for L again heard the boatswain say—* Ah! it is 
well, old boy; and now I will bind you so tight, that 
the blood will spring out from your finger ends, — 
And now, ‘Yomkins,’ he added, ‘you may go and 
free the lieutenant, whom we locked in.’ 


‘*Inafew minutes the cabin-door flew open, and 
old Tomkins entered, who told me that the crew had 
broken open the provision-room, and had helped 
themselves to all that they found there; and that some 
ot them had entered into a conspiracy to barricade 
the eabin-door, aud leavesthe vessel to its fate, They 
carried the stolen provisions on deck, where an un- 
expected reception awaited them: they were isume- 
diately attacked by that part of the crew who would 
not join in their enterprise, and a severe conflict en- 
sued. In the meantime, some of the mutineers bad 
unobserved, placed the prosisions in the boat, which 
they instantly lowerd into the sea; and having taken 
possession of it, they were soon joined by their com- 
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panions, who had the good fortune to fight their way 
through those who opposed them, and to reach the 
boat in safety. Deep was the indignation of those 
who remained at the treachery of their companions. 
All had taken to flight except four, who had been 
placed as a guard at the door of the cabin. lLordered 
lights to be hung out, and sent several shots after 
the cowardly rascals, which unfortunately missed 
them, and they soon vanished in the dark, In the 
gangway we found many dead, and some severely 
wounded: the first we lowered into the sea, and we 
bound up the wounds of the latter. Our situation 
was now indeed deplorable. 

“At break of day, af stood mournfully upon deck 
gazing upon the calm sea, old Tomkins again ap- 
proached me, saying, ‘Well, Sir, you yesterday 
Jaughed at me for telling you the spectre would pay 
the Minerva a visit: but 1 don’t think that you will 
again take the old sailor Tomkins for a man who 
troubles his head with a fabulous spirit.” In truth, l 
did again observe something standing immoveable by 
the helm, which appeared like the figure of a very 
large tail man. Without waiting to reply to Tom- 
kins’ remark, I approached this singular apparition. 
—The nearer 1 app roached it, themore indistinct 
and shadowy it became. When I reached the place 
where the phantom stood, to my astonishment It had 
disappeared; but the instantI left the place, the Spec- 
tre re-appeared, and assumed the singuler form ot 
an old sailor ina bending attitude. ‘See, Lieuten- 
ant,’ said Tomkins, ‘the spectre makes himself sure 
of a good prey during this night, because he is seen 
more distinctly. He will now begin to take com- 
mand of the ship, which he will keep for many days.’ 
I knew not what to think of this matter, but on 
being called down to the cabin, where two of the 
steersmen lay mortally wounded, | cautioned Tom- 
kins to say nothing ot it to any of the crew, as not 
a man would stir from horror of the apparition. I 
found both the wounded men at the point of death. 
The same day, four more of the crew died, and at 
midnight we had only twelve men on board the Mi- 
nerva. 

‘‘When we sunk the last body in the sea, I looked 
towards the helm, but the apparition had vanished. 


‘Tomkins, who stood beside me whispered, that it 


would again appear in the evening, and that it would 
be more distinctly seen than hitherto. We had 
paid the last honours to the dead, and my unhappy 
comrades had gone below to avoid the oppressive 
heat, and I stood lost in thought on our melancholy 
situation; not a breath of air cooled the burning at- 
mosphere; nota star glimmered in the horizon.— 
Our vessel rocked from side to side, the helm had 
lost all power over her. I now apportioned what 
remained of our provisions to the srew, for myself | 
retained none. Tomkius was still the most active 
and unrepining. 

**As soonas I had dealt out the small remains of 
the provisions, I returned on deck. Here I found 
my favourite dog, Cynthio, who, the moment he 
saw me, turned with feeble steps towards the helm, 
and loeking stedfastly on the place, began to howl. 
Sorrowfully I called the faithful animal to me.— 
‘Cynthio,’ said I, ‘for many years yeu have faithfully 
served your masier: you must now receive your death 
from his hand.’ I need not express to you what my 
sensations were; seizing my pistol, a deep groan fol- 
lowed the shot, and then all was still. ‘The report 
brought all the erew upon deck. With a bitter sigh 
I gave the dog to the poor féllows, ‘Their repast 
was soon prepared, and they all expressed their 
gratitude for the sacrifice E had made. When Tom- 
kins returned pon deck, he approached me and said, 
‘Lieutenant, you are a generous man, and spare no- 
thing to your crew.’ ‘*Truly, J have never had that 
inmy power until now,’ said J; ‘Ll have done nothing 
more than you would have done, had you been in 
my place, ‘Tomkins, for [ think you are a warm- 
bearted fellow.’ ‘But,’ answered ‘Tomkins, ‘I would 
rather tiave kept the dog for another and a worse 
time, which we may yet see.’ 

**Inthe evening I felt some one toueh my shoul- 
der; I quickly turned round—it was Tomkins, ‘Our 
steersman ishere again,’ he whispered; ‘see how 
restless he becomes, and how he strides backwards 
and forwards. Courage will not help us here; those 
over whose heads he walks, are doomed by him, and 
he makes himself sure of us also.’ I now looked to- 
wards the helm, and saw the spectre more distinetly 
tban Thad done in the morning. On approaching 
nearer, remarked with horror and astonishment two 
eyeless sockets; and the dark and furrowed eounten- 
ance of the phantom was meagre and ghastly. With 
crossed armsand measured steps he paced between the 
helm and the mast. F summoned my courage to my 
aid, approached and addressed him; but, he silently 
continued his walk, without appearing to have ob- 
served me. | now drew my sword from the seabbard 
and made a thrust at the unbidden guest, but it only 
cut the air, and the spectre quietly pursued its wan- 
derings. ‘You are right, Tomkins,’ said 1, as I 
turned to the old man; ‘Satan has taken up his abode 
with us, and I have no power to drive him away.’— 

With a feeling of terror, which till then Thad never 
experienced, I went forward, leaving the spectre 
to continne his walk undisturbed. The «moon had 
risen; the heavens were bespangled with stats‘fom- 
kins and were sitting upon deck, lost in thought, 
when suddenly a wild song arose from the steerage 
—without doubt the unfortunate beings weré endea- 
vouring by this means to restore their cheerfulness. 
As I was still in hopesthat the spectre would sudden: 
ly vanish, I looked towards the helm, but to my dis- 
appointment I still saw him pacing backwards and 


forwards as before. Since the evening I had allowed 
all the work of the ship to stand, as the famished 
crew were quite unfit for service; and as no exertions 
on our part could be of the slightest use. All was 
now quiet in the steerage. That is the calm of de- 
speration, thought I: and as none of them came on 
deck to enjoy the cool breeze, I went down to in- 
quire the reason, and to my surprise | found them 
allin a state of insensibility. ‘They had emptied the 
last anker of rum; the empty keg lay upon the table, 
and the unhappy crew were extended on the deck.— 
At first, 1 thought it was from intoxication, but 
on finding behind the empty anker, a boitle with 
opinm inscribed upon it, and which was also empty, 
I soon found that the miserable wretches, to console 
themselves under their privations, had had recourse 
to this dangerous and fatal remedy. I hastily called 
Tomkins, and told him my suspicions: we tried to 
restore them to consciousness, but without success.’ 
* Sir,’ said Tomkins, ‘I greatly fear none of these 
poor fellows will ever come to life again: take notice, 
tis not for nothing the spectre is walking over their 
heals.? He was right. The same night eight of 
the unhappy crew died in violent convulsions; but the 
boatswain and cabin boy became sensible next morn- 
ing. ‘lhey told us that they had all partaken of the 
drag, for the purpose of delivering them from their 
wretchedness. As they had frequently indulged in 
the use of opium, its operation was slow, but at 
length death asserted his power, and by mid-day all 
was over. 

‘‘With a mind full of sadness, I paid the Jast 


rites to the dead. ‘Tompkins was still active and | ge 


cheerful, whilst I, who was much younger, could 
hardly support myself upon this sorrowful occas.on. 
When ali was concluded, | became extremely fajnt. 
I threw myself upon deck; every thing appeared to 
move around me, and I soon fell into a stupor; my 
thoughts wandered and became unsettled. I dreamt 
that | was on a fertile coast, and that several per- 
sons approached me with the most delicious fruits. 
A number of slaves came near, bearing in their hands 
cups of gold, which ensitted the most delicious per- 
fumes. From this enchanting vision I suddenly 
awoke; but on opening my eyes I thought 1 still 
dreamt, fof Tompkins stood before me, holding in 
his hand some of the fruit I had seen in my dream.— 
Without inquiry, I took part of it, from which I 
found great reireshment. Enquiringly, 1 looked at 
Tomkins, who, in confusion, threw down his eyes. 
‘How came you by this truit, Tomkins?’ | asked af- 
tera pause: * Did you swim for it to-day, sir?— 
that’s a sign we must be near some coast.’ ‘Not to- 
day,’ said Tompkins; ‘but I swam for it when we 
lay at anchor on the coast of Java.’ ‘ Impossible,- 
Tomkins!’ I replied, as L angrily sprung up; sure- 
ly you could not have kept this refreshing fruit, 
when so many of your mesmates were dying of want?’ 
‘I give you my word, sir,’ said Tomkins witha 
firm voiee, ‘l have always divided my rations with 
them; they are now dead; but not from famine alone, 
but from their wounds, and the opium they drank.’ 
This reply placed the old sailor in a very favourable 
light. He told me he had overheard my conversa- 
tion with the captain, in regard to our want of pro- 
visions, in consequence of which, when keeping 
watch during the wight, he swam secretly to the 
shore, brought some fruit and returned without be- 
ing missed. He expressed his happiness at having 
nn opportunity of showing his gratitude to me, for 
having saved him froma punishment with which the 
captain had threatened him. We now went down to 
the steerage, where he showed me where he had hid 
the fruit and some cocoa nuts, under an old chest. 
& “Inthe evening our spectre friend again appear- 
ed: he waseven more restless than ever. With 
rapid steps he quickly strode to the bench where we 
sat, and with a commanding air he stretched forth 
his right hand. On his deep furrowed features lay 
the expression of a fiend. By heavens,’ my young 
friend, I have stood the battle’s thunder without 
feeling the terror which seized meat the sight of this 
spectre! ‘he nearer it approached me, a shudder 
ran through my veins. ‘The dreadful tecling of ex- 
pectation which filled me, at every turn the spectre 
took, became at iength so insufferable, that drawing 
a pistol from my belt, | fired at this wandering spirit 
but it had not the least effect on him. ‘Of what use 
is it, sir,’ said ‘ompkins, as I threw myself in deep 
disappointment by his side, ‘no human hand ean in- 
jure him. We, too, are marked out for his sacri- 
fice, and he is compelled to continue his wanderings 
over the whole ship. If he again comes this way we 
are lost. Y@a bad better now write down the mel- 
ancholy intelfigence, how that the cutter Minerva 
and her erew were sunk into the sea, 

‘In ihe evening the spectre again began its wan- 
derings which coutinued till next morning. After 
we had divided the last cocoa nut, “Tomkins,” ssid 
1, ‘Lowe my life to you, and the services you have 
rendered me are the more to be praised, as you will 
probably live some days longer, and have nothing 
left for yourself. Let us, ‘Tomkins, boldly meet 
death as brave seamen, nor feur the spirit as he 
stands before us with his threatening looks and ges- 
tures.” Upon this | went down to the cabin, to give 
gn account of the destruction of the vessel and the 
crew. 1 had just finished my document, which was 
to be thrown into the sea, and believing my lasthour 
to draw near, I lay down in my hammock, when I 
was suddenly aroused from my uneasy and disturbed 
slumber, by the joyful voice of ‘tomkins, who, rush- 
ing into the cabin, exclaimed, ‘Hurrah, Sir, our de- 
liverance is near. The spectre has disappeared, and 
a stiff breeze now fills the sails.’ I flew upon deck, 


and found to my relief that the dreadful spectre had 
indeed taken to flight; but I could not restrain a sigh 
at the loss of the crew, as from want of hands we 
could make but lite way. ‘Courage, Lieutenant,’ 
said Tomkins, ‘if this wind will not take us to any 
vessels, it may bring them to us. The phantom has 
taken himself off,that is the principal thing, and con- 
vinces me that we will soon be succoured.’ Tom- 
kins was so strong in the hope, that in the evening 
he hung out lights, and fired a signal gun; but, as the 
morning dawned, nota sail could we descry on the 
wide and solitary ocean. I now gave up to despair, 
but nothing could damp the hopes of Tomkins. He 
asgended tothe masthead, declaring he would stay 
there till he saw a sail, or die like a brave sailor. 
This affected me much. I threw myself upon deck, 
there to await our unhappy fate. I was roused from 
my painful reflections by an exclamation from Tom- 
kins, of ‘A sail! a sail!'—a suil before the wind!’ 
he exclaimed in breathless haste. The joyful intel- 
ligence instantly restored my strength. While Tom- 
kins fired a signal gun, I weut up the mast, and there 
saw, not one, two or three, but foursail. It was the 
fleet which we had convoyed to Canton, and to my 
great joy, I saw the vessels bending their course to- 
wards us, 

‘| was soon in the arms of my friends. Some 

sailors who were on board, informed us, that the 
spectre was the apparition of a Portuguese corsair, 
who two hundred years ago had drowned himself in 
the Eastern Ocean, from remorse at having, in the 
most cruel manner, allowed his crew to die of hun- 
r. 
**‘We returned to England. Tomkins made some 
new voyages with me, atier which he went to Green- 
wich. He is now nearly ninety years of age; we 
have pot met for a year; and, my young friend, this 
is the anniversary of that day on which the phantom 
disappeared, whose presence had caused so much 
terror.” 


From the New York Weekly Messenger: 
A SCENE, 
Night, holy night!—all beautiful, and hushed 
Even to that deep silence of the stars, 
Circling their limits in eternal space, 
With awful stillness, that an angel’s ear 
Tireth to wait upon.—The mellow air 
Girdeth creation likea breath of sleep; 
And the fair moon, just full, is on her way. 
Flinging a gentle glory o’er the earth. 
Majestic snow,—as when that peaceful ray, 
Lingered to pencil shadows on the tucf 
Of sinless Eden, ‘Thousand hearts to night 
Beat high’to greet her coming,—but alas! 
Even when earth is redolent of joy ;— 
When nature’s self o’erflows with calm delight— 
In lone retirement, there are spirits rent 
By fearful sorrows, there are tears of wo, 
Wrung from the heart’s deep agony,—-and prayer, 
Unutterable pleading, that hath voice 
Only in sighs;—that struggleth in the heart 
For its expression, and ascendeth up 
With strange intensity,—as if the.soul 
Would burst from out its tenement of elay, 
To wrestle with Jehovah. It is life, 
Forgetting its attractions—faint and sick, 
With terrible bereavement. Ir there were 
A paradise in nature,—’t were a choice, 
Lighter than vanity,—between its joy, 
And the dark wilderness to such a one. 
But yesterday, it seemeth, as she stood 
Here ut my side;—so witchingly entwined 
In her sweet artlessness about my heart, 
Life was to her a happiness,—its wave, 
Fell in a peaceful ripple at her feet; 
And the fierce gales that buffet riper years 
Came with a zepbyr’s influence to bathe 
That heart of pure simplicity,—she knew % 
Nothing but innocence,—a very child, 
Sent like an angel out upon the earth; 
But when the breath of its untempered air, 
Swept chilly by,—from the unwelcome touch 
She shrank, without pollution, back to heaven. 
Ob! how mysterious are the ways of God! 
He giveth strong affection to the heart, 
Until its life is sympathy,—and then, 
It bindeth up a creature to itself, 
With strange intensity ;—and earth becomes 
A thing of pleasure,—and the form of love 
Seemeth vitality, and floweth out, 
Into the very pulses of the soul. 
But, oh! another moment, and the hand 
Of the death angel rendeth it away. 
He cannot pity;—The decree of God 
Cometh for execution unto him, 
But of the will,—he doth it,—who alone 
Willeth in merey.—He hath graven now 
‘That dispensation, like a burning page, 
Upon my memory,—-for I have learned 
To tear the cords of my affection up 
From the false world, it hath deeeived me so. 
I have been chestened, and the balm 
Of faith relieveth sorrow; but my heart 
Hath learned in its humility, to 
And whisper, Abba, Father. 


From the London Atias. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LAUGHTER. 
Any young gentleman who can laugh at will, is cer- 
tain of a favourable reception in society, particalar- 
ly when the weather is muggy. Laughter is, there- 
fore, a social virtue, a prudent accomplishment, an 
open letter of introduction. It is not necessary to be 


funny. in order to be able to laugh. Some men-laugh 


like potatoes, without knowing it. Their faces are 
sculptured fascinations. The permanent grin,how-. 
ever, palls upon the eye, and at last begins to wear 
out one’s jocularity, and to look as solemn and hide- 
ous as the dismal sphynx. Laughter is good by vir-% 
tue of its suddenness, It is in its unexpected appeals 
to the nerves that its power chiefly lies. It doesa 
thoughtful person good to be taken by surprise, and 
to be tickled into a hearty laugh against his will. It 
makes him feel as he would after having been elec- 
trised. It awakes him, forces blood to circulate, 
makes him open his eyes, look about him and talk, 
Uhe greatest mystery of laughter is its communica- 
liveness. Set one or two going, and the whole cir- 
cle, although they know not why, fall into the vein, 
You laugh at laughter, and laugh the more because 
you know the less of what you are laughing at. Much 
potency is there in the association of ideas. Awk- 
ward things make one laugh, if the mind happens to 
be directed into a different channel at the moment, 
and the awkwardness comes upon you suddenly.— 
here is nothing laughable in seeing a man thrown 
from his horse; yet if he be pitched into the mud, 
and his hat rolls off into the kennel, and his heels 
thrown up into the air, like the heels of the bodiless 
nondescript on the Maux halfpennies, you can not 
help laughing. There is no grace in such an acci- 
dent to make it agreeable to the imagination, and to 
save it from ridicule. From a peculiar construction 
of the sensitive membranes, some people laugh more 
than others, and young people laugh the most, be- 
cause they have fewer drawbacks upon the fancy.— 
Things as they are, if we learned to analyze them, 
are not objects for laughter, but until we grow fami- 
liar with realities, we laugh at them as if they were 
merely ideal, and set up for our amusement. 

But laughing is divisible into many, many modes. 
Mrs. Jordon used to laugh over the whole face. It 
began in the dimples of the lips, and spread over the 
cheeks and forehead like sunshine, until the entire 
countenance became inspired, That was a laugh to 
make you stop with admiration and suspended breath, 
and feel happy. But you could hardly laugh at it or 
with it. It was so beautiful; it captured the senses, 
and filled the heart with that kind of joy which does 
not express itself in laughter. Some people laugh 
convulsi vely, shouting out a noise like that of a pis- 
tol, and instantly relapsing back into silence and 
gravity. It is a great question whether they enjoy 
their laugh like the rest of the world, or whether 
they do not enjoy it more by keeping it within and 
all to themselves, Others, again, a through their 
teeth, spreading their lips like the hyena, and remit- 
ting a hissing sound that resembles the frying of 
eggs. There may bea physical necessity for such a 
laugh, but unless there be, it is very inexcusable, 

lhere are persons who will avail themselves of 
any excuse for showing their teeth, and who laugh 
for no other earthly reason. Phey must be thivking 
of their teeth all the time, and not of the jest pro- 
vocative. A fat person who laughs zealously, laughs 
with his great big body, The tub uvdulates and 
heaves, and the whole man shakes with laughter 
down to the calves of his legs. It is like the bois- 
terous rejoicing of a corporation. A man who de- 
sires a vivid reputation will throw himself back into 
a chair to laugh, as if the fun overpowered him.— 
That is a mere ruse, like the titter of a pretty girl, 
behind her fan; or the stage laugh, that consists in 
twisting the thumbs into the sides and bending the 
body forward, as if it were suddenly seized with 
pains, and uttering a clicking noise in the corner of 
the mouth. Nobody ever laughed until they were 
black in the face, although that is esteemed the last 
point of risibility. Any one may laugh until they 
are red in the face, but the laughter that is most 
searcliing makes the face pale. When a person al- 
ways laughs in the same way, they never laugh with 
sincerity; for the saine way of laughing is no more 
applicable to the different degrees of irritation than 
the same way of showing the sense of pain. To laugh 
always the same way is to laugh by rule, and the ga- 
mut may be played over on all occasions. It is plea- 
sant to be gitted by nature with such exquisite sensi- 
bilities that one’s laugh varies with the subiject,— 
Variety is much admired in laughter, as well as in 
every thing else; but it must not be studied, or it 
will be liable to suspicion; it must come of itself, 
free, natural, and characteristic. Loud laughing is 
dangerous to women, besides being disagreeable to 
their friends. Women never should laugh much or 
loudly. They are supposed to be more patient and 
enduring than men; and as gentleness is an especial 
charm, they should laugh softly, lowly, musically, 
and not as if they caught all the broad points of whim 
and caricature. ‘They should be thought to leave 
some touches of the joke undiscovered, for it is the 
weakness of our sex to desire the ascendency even 
in trifies. Gentlemen always affect something in . 
reservation, as if there were a sting behind which 
the ladies could not, or ought not to understand. 
This is a poor affectation of exclusive privileges, of 
superior discernment, of the pride of the sex. But 
ladies may be assured that there is nothing behind 
worth knowing, or that there is nothing in the joke, 
except its pretension to mystery. _ "> 

Any person’ who laughs dogmatically should be 
expelled from the drawing-room. Why should any 
one laugh in a style that requires other people to 
laugh whether they like it or not, and that conveys 
a sneer at those who do not Jaugh, as much as to in- 
sinuate that they do not comprehend the force of a 
good thing? lt is very rude to appear to understand 
what no else understands, and to laugh when 


you have the laugh all to yourself. We hate people . 
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— 


who snivel when they laugh, as if they despised the 
poverty of mirth. ho wants them to laugh’ Let 
them get in the corner, and trace the outlines of the 
figured paper with their eyes, until they get the 
blues, or nausea in the stomach. They have no right 
to come into a merry circle, and laugh in contempt 
of court. It is all nonsense to say that any individual 
is so locked up in bile as not to be able to enjoy a 
laugh. Every human being has a vulnerable point 
touch that, and the metalic being becomes fused 
over as if it had undergone a process of fire. We 
laugh very seldom, ourselves; but, when we do 
laugh, what a leaping of sounds is there, what a bub- 
bling of inarticulate notes, what a heaving of chest 
and distortion of features, and spasm of limbs. It is 
well enough to talk about resisting laughter, but we 
know it is irresistible, and is not to be gainsayed.— 
What could Moore have been thinking of, when he 
addressed such a request as this to a lady? 


Give smiles to those that love you least, 
But keep your tears for me. 
Sunshine before rain, even in dog-days. 


From the New York Mirror. “ 


THE BEWILDERED KNIGHT. 
BY THE LATE MRS. S. LOUISA P, SMITH. 

O’er a lonely héath a horseman sped, 
A heath all dark and drear; 
The stars looked out of their cold blue bed, 
And night-winds whistled around his head, 
No home of man was near. 
*T'was a place, they say, where witch and fay 
Held gambols night by night ; 
And tew would ride o’er that desert wide, 
In the night-queen’s misty light. 
They danced in rings, those air-shaped things, 
They danced on the carpet green ; rer 
They held their wassail like queens and kings, 
By mortal eye unseen. 
Sir Ralph rode on and he saw them not, 
And heeded not their lay, / 
Though he passed by many a mystic spot, 
Where the elves were busy at play. 
Sir Ralph rode on, and thought of them not— 
Far other thoughts had he, 
Of a lady fair, in a lonely grot, 
And a hostile knight, her love who sought, 
A knight of high degree. F 
Wo to the love that by wealth is sought! 
Wo to the love that by wealth is bought! 
Better far to be blithe and free, 
As the wild-bird swimming o’er lake and lea. 
Sir Ralph had sued to the lady’s sire, 
Who answered him with words of ire ; 
Bidding him earn for himself a name, 
Either for power, or wealth, or fame— 
Little recked he from whence it came. 


The knight had left the castle fair, 
Had left the smiling ring, 
And tried as he rode, to the evening air 
His weary cares to fling. 
He rode till he reached the lonely plain, 
Whith, whene’er the moon is in the wane, 
Js trodden o’er by the elfin train. 
A voice was whispering in his ear, 
It spake in pleasant tone, 
Bidding Sir Ralph be of good cheer, 
And spur his courser on. 
Then, as if struck by viewless hand, 
The steed did forward bound, 
As an eagle’s flight, with motion light, 
Over that even ground. 
Away—away, with reckless speed, 
Which nought could stop or chain, 
Went bounding on that lawless steed, 
Unchecked by the rider’s rein. 
Nothing was there his course to stay, 
There rose nor hill nor tree, 
That plain spread many a mile away, 
Like a wide and waveless sea. 
He saw a light in the distance far, 
High and bright as a burning star; 
And nearer as he swiftly drew, 
Into a thousand lights it grew— 
Decking a castle, gay and fair, ¢ 
As those we build in the summer air. 
Jt was astructure quaint and rare, 
An hundred pillars of gold were there; 
Beside each pillar a page there stood, 
With golden vest and silken hood, 
_ And a collar bound with orient gems, 
Such as glitter on diadems. 
The sight of flowers and waving trees, 
Sending sweets on a pleasant breeze, 
Struck Sir Ralph with quick surprise— 
Scarce might he credit his own good eyes, 
When they oped on such strange mysteries. 
Scarce might he credit his own good ear, 
When music met it sweet and clear, 


To-night, to-night the moon is bright, 
The merry elves are met 

In the heath kings’ hall, 

To banquet all, 

Till the dim stars wane and sect. 


From rock and tree, from air and sea, 
From regions far away, 

For mortal good, the eifin brood 

Are met in bright array. 


The spell and charm from fairy arin, 
Titania's bracelet fair, 

The mortal who durst venture through 
The heath to-night, shall wear. 


And blest is he, in high degree, 

Who wears that wondrous thing. 
Whate’er he ciaim of wealth or fame 
it hath the power to bring. 


Then there stept forth pages three 

To lead the good knight 10. 

They bade him of fair courage be, 

It he that prize would win. ; 

From the pleasant light they led him away, 
To a lofty room, 

Half hid in gloom, 

Where their monarch sate in regal state, 
Tall and gaunt, like a giant king. 

His look was stern and withering ; 

Ile glanced on the knight a heavy frown, 
And shook, like an aspen, bis iron crown, 
Beside hiim sat two hideous forms, 

Spirits were they of northern storms, 
Summoned from out their mountain caves, 
To meet their brothers of earth and waves 
Each in his hand a massive cup, 

With some dark liquid, bore— 

T>ese to Sir Ralph they lifted up, 

And a fiercer scowl they wore. 


“« Drink !’’ said the king to the speechless knight, 
* Drink ! while the gobiet is warm and bright; 
Drink! while the flush of the grape is red; 
Choose the cup, and thy “doom is said; 

The one, if thou taFe it, thou shalt be 

Blsesed by the spirits of earth and sea; 

But drink the other—thoa art then 

The sport of fiends who torture men!” 

A hollow laugh rang through the room— 

The knight drank deep and sealed his doom. 


Whether for bliss or whether for wo, 
Was not given him then to know; 
A dizzy trance his brain came 0’er, 
And faint, he fell on the marble ficor. 
* * * * * 


Sir Ralph awoke on his own good steed, 
Like a prison’d bird to the blue sky freed! 
Spiritand spell alike were gone, 
Calmly o’er him the mild moon shone. 
He might have thought it all a dream, 
Save thaton his arm 

Was bound the gift of the fairy queen, 
Titania’s powerful charm. 

He wished himself by his lady’s side, 
And quickly was he there ; 

That eve Sir Ralph did win his bride, 
For blest was he o’er all beside, 

By the spirits ofearth and air. 


STANZAS. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


The night is closing round, mother! 
The shadows are thick and deep! 

All round me tiey cling, like an iron ring, 
And | cannot—cannot sleep ! 


Ah, Heaven !—thy hand, thy hand, Mother! 
Let me lie on thy nursing breast— 

They have smitten my brain with a piercing pain, 
But ’tis gzone—and now I shall rest. 


I couldsleep a long, long sleep, Mother! 
So seek we a calm, cool bed; 

You may lay me low, in the virgin snow, 
With a moss bank for my head. 


I would lie in the wild, wild woods, Mother! 
Where naught but the birds are known! 

Where nothing is seen, but the braaches green, 
And flowers on the greensward strewn. 


No lovers there, with the fair, Mother ! 
Nor mock at the holy sky; 

One may live and be gay, like a summer day, 
And at least, like the summer—die! 


MARY DOW. 
From ‘** Poems by H. F. Gould.” 


‘ Come in, little stranger’ I said, 
As she tapped at my half open door, 
While the blanket, pinned over her head, 
Just reached to the basket she bore. 


A look full of innocence fell 
From her modest and pretty blue eye, 
As she said, ‘I have matches to sell, 
And hope you are willing to buy. 


© A penny a bunch is the price ; 
1 think you'll not find it too much; 
They're tied up so even and nice, 
And ready to light with a touch.’ 


I asked, ‘what’s your name little girl ?’ 
Mary,’ she said,*‘Mary Dow.’ 
And carelessly tossed off a curl, 
That played o’er her delicate brow. 


* My father was lost in the deep, 
The ship never got to the shore; 
And mother 1s sad, and will weep. 
When she hears the wind blow and sea roar. 


‘ She sits there at home without food, 
Beside our poor sick Willie’s bed ; 
She paid all her money for wood, 
And so I sell matches for bread. 


‘ Forevery time that she tries, 

Some things she'd be paid for, tomake, 
And lays down the baby, it cries, 

And that makes my sick brother wake. 


‘I'd go to the yard and get chirs, 
But then it would make me too sad, 
To see men there building the ships, 
And think they had made one go bad. 


‘I’ve one other gown, and with care, 
We think it may decently pass, 

With my bonnets that’s put by to wear 
To meeting andsunday school class. 


* I love togo there, where I’m taught 
Of One, who’s so wise and so ‘ 

He knows every action and thought, 
And gives e’en the raven his food. 


‘ For He, I am sure, who can tak 
Such fatherly care of a bird, 
Will never forget or forsake 
The children who trust to his word. 


* And’now, if I only can sell 
The matches | brought out to day, 
I think I shall do very well, 


And mother *il rejoice at the pay.’ 


‘ Fly home, little bird,’ then I thought, 
‘ Fly home full of joy to your nest!’ » 
For I took all the matches she brought, 

And Mary may tell you the rest. 


THE SEA BoY TO HIS BARQUE,. 
BY GEOEGE D. STRONG. 


Glide gaily forth, my gallant barque! 
Thy canvass proudly swell ; 

Above thee is the glorioussky, 
Beneath, the mermaid’s cell. 

The gems of ocean court thy smile, 
Then speed thee o’er the main, 

Free as the Arab courser’s tread 
Upon his native plain. 


The dolphin sports along thy track 
In many a graceful bound, 

And from yon beetling cliffis heard 
The sea-gull’s mournful sound : 

Thy pennon from its airy couch 
Unfolds its crimson dress, 

Then launch upon thy watery way, 
The amorous waves to press. 


How beauteous floats thy swan: like form 
Along the mighty deep, 

While the moon’s rays In silent pomp 
Upon the billows sleep! 

To rival thee, earth’s loveliest charms 
In vain display their store, 

As from thy prow in sparkling gems 
The liquid treasures pour. 


The breeze is fair, the anchor’s weighed, 
And, as recedes the Jand, 

Headland and cliff, in distance dim, 
Like giant shadows stand. 

The eagle from his eyrie springs 
Amazed, in doubt, to see 

His matchiess pinions first surpassed 
In strength and speed by thee. 


When from their chambers in the skies 
The vivid lightnings flash, 

And, borne upon the whirlwind’s wrath, 
The waves in fury dash ; 

With fearless steps | tread thy deck, 
Nor heed the angry storm, 

As o'er the booming surges still 
Thou proudly rear’st thy form. 


We go, my barque, where incense floats 
Upon the perfumed air, 

And from the cushioned mosque is heard 
The moslem voice of prayer: 

“To Allah!” still from turbaned hosts 
Resounds the solemn cry— 

“To Allah!” wafted on the breeze, 
The echoing hills reply. 


Fair Venice too, with mirror’d bay, 
Will meet my anxious gaze— 

Her domes and temples glittering yet 
Beneath the noontide blaze: 

Though fall’n her pride, her glory fled, 
Their shadows still appear, ‘ 

And fancy wakes them in the song 
Of the merry gondolier. 


When ainple treasure toil repays, 
Again our course we'll steer 

To where Columbia's giant peaks 
Their hoary crests uprear: 

Again will rise indreamy blue 
My native landscape, fair, 

While well known voices float along 
Upon the buoyant air. ° 


My mother then this form will clasp 
In many a fond caress; 
My aged sire with smiles and tears 
His roving sea boy bless; 
The loved one bound with fawn-like tread 
And blush my gaze to meet, 
While I into her willing ear 
The oft pledged vow repeat. 


And then, my barque, all perils past, 
No more we’l! court the gale, 

But to the gentle south wind’s breath 
Unfurl thy snow-wiite sail; 

And, bound in pleasure’s joyous chase, 
We'll rove the summer sea, 

Thy faithful bosom bearing still 
My sy!ph-like maid and me, 


MARRIED. 


On Monday evening, 25th ult. by the Rev. J. H. Ken- 
nard, THOMAS WINFREE, Esq. of Richmond, Va. to 
Miss MARY ANN GRAHAM, of the Northern Liberties. 

In this city, on Sunday evening, 2dinst. by the Rev. C. 
P. Krauth, HARMAN UMSTEAD, to HARRIET CURST, 
both of Berks county. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. J. C. Sears, Mr. 
EVAN GAITHER, to Mrs. MARY ANN GIBSON, both 
of the Northern Liberties. 

At Union Mills, near Elkton, Cecil, county, Md. on 
Thursday, 14th ult. by the Rev. A. K. Russell, of Newark, 
Del. HENRY HOLLINGSWORTH GILPIN, to MARGA- 
RET WHANN, daughter of William Ricketts, Esq. all of 
the former place. = 

On Tuesday evening, 5th inst. by the Rev. G. B. Perry, 
A. F. CHESEBROUGH, to EUGENIA, daughter of Thos. 
Caldwell. 

On the ge of the 4th inst. by the Rev. Hiram R. 
Harrold, Mr. JON AS STONE, to Miss LYDIA GASKILL, 
both of the Northern Liberties. 

On the 28th ult. by the Rev. Thomas Porter, Mr. JOHN 
of Scotland, to Miss MARY WOODS, of this 
city. 

On the 4th inst. by the same, Mr. JOSEPH PA 
to Miss HANNAH DEAL” 

On Monday evening, 4th inst. by the Rev. John Shryock, 
Mr. JOHN H. DUKE, of Chester, Del. to Miss CHAR- 
LOTTE ANN HALL, of this city. 

On Sunday, 3d inst. by John F. Warner, Esq. THOS. 
T. WEBSTER, to Miss SUSAN CAROLINE BAKER, 
daughter of Conrad Raker, all of the Northern Liberties. 

On the evening of the 6th inst. by the Rev. Manning B. 
Roche, Mr. GEO. ESCOL SELLERS, to Miss RACHEL 
B. daughter of Mr. Robert A. Parrish, aliof this eaty. 

On the’ 2d instant, by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mer, 
ISAAC FRYER, to Miss RUTH ANN RAWLINS. 

On the 6th inst. by the same, Mr. JOHN GOFF, to Miss 
HANNAH ELDRIDGE, both of Gloucester, New Jersey. 

On the 7th instant, by the same, Mr. NATHAN J. 


LUKINS, to Miss SARAH N. LINCOLN, both of Dela- 
ware county. 

On the evening of the 3d inst. by the Rev. G. Chandler, 
Mr. ANDREW HAG UE, to Miss MARY ANN TUSTIN, 

On the evening of the 5th inst. by the same, Mr. THOS. 
JACKSON, to Miss FANNY MAXWELL. 

On the 10th Jan. by the Rev. Mr. Sprole, Mr. JOHN 
CALDWELL, to Miss ELIZABETH BETSON, both of 
this city. 

On the 22d January last, at the residence of Mr. Spencer 
A. Mann, Amelia, Va. by the Rev. Warron Marahan, 
Mr. WILLIAM MAGHEE, formerly of Holmesburg, Phi- 
ladelphia county, Pa. to Miss PRUDENCE P. THOMP- 
SON, daughter of the late Darville ‘Thompson, of Bruns- 
wick county, Va. 

On Thursday, 7th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Mead, Mr. JOS 
HORN, to Miss ELIZABETH COLLINS, 

On Monday evening, 4th instant, by the Rev. Thomas 
Eustace, Mr. JOHN MUCKELSTON, to Miss CATHE- 
RINE E. BROWN, ill of this city. 

On the evening of the 24th ult. by the Rev. B. Weed, 
Mr. THOS, C. CROUCH, to Mrs. MARGARET SCHIVE- 
LEY, all of Kensington. 

On Tuesday evening, 26th ult. by the same, Mr. JOHN 
CLARK, to Miss HANNAH SCHIVELEY, all of Ken- 
sington. 

On the evening of the 3d inst. by the same, Mr. JOHN 
N. MONROE, to Miss MARGARET SCHEFLEY, all of 
Kensington. 

In this city, on the 28th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Brantley, 
GEORGE MARTIN, Esq. Post Master, of Marshalton, to 
Miss ORPHA MARSHALL, of West Bradford, Chester 
county. 

At Washington, on Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Mr. 
Hanson, Mr. ROBERT HARBESON, of Philadelphia, to 
Miss JANE E. WILLIAMS, of the former place. 

At Port Elizabeth, N. J., on the 7th instant, EDWARD 
TOWNSEND, of this city, to ANN A. daughter of Isaac 
Townsend, of the former place. 

On Thursday, 7th instant, by Elder J. Sisty, Mr. JOHN 
BROWN, to Miss ELIZABETH KEMBLE, all of Glou- 
cester county, N, J. 

On Fifth-day, 7th inst. at Friends Meeting House, in 
Quakertown, Bucks county, ISRAEL SHAW ZORNS, to 
MATILDA ANN STRAWN, daughter of Wm. Strawn, 
all of the same vicinity. 

At New Brunswick, N. J.on Tuesday evening, 28th 
ult. JOHN H. GRAHAM, of U. 8S. Navy, to CORNELIA, 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Philip Milledoler, President of 
Rutgers’ College. 

On the 3d instant, by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. 
RICHARD HUMPHREYS, to Miss ELIZABETH JOHN- 
SON, all of this city. 

On the 6th inst. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. SOLO- 
MON HARLIN, to Miss MARY ANN KINSEY, both of 
Chester county. 

On the 7th inst. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. HI- 
RAM REYNOLDS, to Miss RACHEL KINSEY, both of 
Chester county. 

On the 7th inst. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. WM. 


KOCH ERSPIGER, to Miss CHRISTIAN GOULDY, both 
of this city. 


DIED. 


On the 6th inst. Mrs. REBECCA H. JAMES, aged 20 
years, consort of John R. James, and daughter of Israel I. 
and Maiy Ashbridge. 

On Thursday morning, in the 24th year of her age, 
JANE, wife of James Monroe, and daughter of the late Ja- 
cob Bechtel. 

On the 28th ult. WILLIAM SAYRE, son of Charles 
Coyle, aged 5 months. 

At New York, on the 26th ult. in the 30th year of his 
age, PETER LEHMAN, of the Northern Liberties, Phi- 
ladelphia. 

in London, on the 20th November, of a blister on the 
heel, brought on by walking, which terminated in morti- 
fication, Mrs. MUSGRAVE, wife of Mr. John Musgrave. 
Her husband was so much affected by her death, that he 
took to his bed and died in a few hours after her funeral. 

On Tuesday morning, after a lingering illness, THOS, 
J. CARTER, in the 38th year of his age. 

On Monday, 4th inst. after a short illness, CHARLES, 
only son of Wm. G. Banks, in the 4th yer of his age. 

On Monday evening, 4th instant, after a severe illness, 
FRANCIS W. son of David Lewis, Jr. aged 6 months. 

On Saturday, 2d inst. at the residence of Wm. Edwards, 
Miss ALICE MAGGCURAN, in the 27th year of her age, 
after an illness of eight weeks, which she bore with pa. 
tience and submission. 

Near Princeton, N. J. on the 23d ult. BENJ. CLARKE, 
son of the late Elisha Clarke. 

On the 16th ult. at the residence of hisson, on Bohemia 
Manor, Gen. HEZEKIAH FORD, in the &2d year of his 
age. 

At New Brunswick, N. J. on Sunday evening, 3d inst. 
Col. JOHN NEILSON, in the 8th vear of his age. 

Suddenly, on the 4th inst. ANN GLADDEN, in the 19th 
year of her age. 

On the 19th ult. at Pamptico Sound, N. C.on board schr 
Excel, of Philadelphia, Mr. ROBERT WILSON, a native 
of England, and mate of the above vessel. He had every 
attention paid him by the Captain, and was decently in- 
terred at Portsmouth the following day. 

On Thursday morning, 7th instant, Mrs. REBECCA 
NEVELING, wife Col. Daniel Neveling. 

On Wednesday afternoon, 6th inst. after a short and 
severe illness, Mrs. ELIZA, wife of Thomas Folwell, in 
the 39th year of her age. 

On Wednesday, after a lingering illness, Mr. FRED- 
ERICK ESHERICK, in the 41st year of his age. 

On Wednesday afiernoon, LEVI GARRET, in the 64th 
year of his ag 

On Thursda smorning, 7th inst. WILLIAM HENRY, 
aged ] year and 9 months, son of Joseph and Mary Chew. 

On the 8ch inst. aftera short illness, Mrs. CHRISTIA- 
NA, wife of Benjassin Louderback, and daughter of the 
late George Reck. 

On Fifth-day evening, 7th ingt. in the 98th year of her 
age, MARTHA, wife of the late Daniel Longstreth, of 
Bucks 

On Thursday morning, after a lingering illness, JOHN 
VANCE, in the 40th year ef his 

In Washington City, on the 3d rst. Major THOMAS 
DUGAN, sincerely regretted by all who knew him. 

On Saturday, 2d inst. at his residence, in Germantown, 
EMANUEL FOX, in the 70th year of bis age. 

On Wednesday, 6th inst. aged 57 years, JAMES BUR- 
LING, formerly otf Newburgh, State of New York. 

On Thursday, 7th inst. Mrs. MARY, widow of the late 
aged 56 years. 

n Sunday afternoon, 10th inst. ANDREW JACKSO 
infant son of John J. M‘Cahen. “ + 

n Thursday afternoon, 7th inst. Miss ELIZA CAR- 
PENTIER, in the 2ist year of her age, after a long und 
severe illness, which she bore with christian fortitude and 
resignation, 
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